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Abstract 
Eros noir: Transgression in the Aesthetic Anthropology of Georges Bataille, 
Hans Bellmer, and Pierre Klossowski 


Jeremy Bell 


The dissertation explores the aesthetic anthropology of Georges Bataille and his 
collaborators in the Collége de Sociologie, a distinguished group of intellectuals including 
Roger Caillois, Michel Leiris, Pierre Klossowski, and Walter Benjamin among others. At 
the dissertation's outset the role, influence, discovery and indeed invention of the Marquis 
de Sade as the almost mythic prefiguring for so much French aesthetic thought in the 
period beginning after World War One and up until even the present day is advanced. 
Before Freud in Vienna, Sade in Paris: the central thematic axis of the following 
addresses Eros noir, a term for reflecting on the danger and violence of sexuality that 
Freud theorizes with the “death drive.” The deconstruction of the nude as an object and 
form in particular in the artwork of Hans Bellmer and the writing and art of Pierre 
Klossowski comprises the latter two chapters of the dissertation, which provides 
examples of perversion through the study of simulacra and phantasms. The thwarted 
pursuit of community in the vacated space of Nietzsche's death of a God is a persistent 
leitmotif of the following in the account it offers of the thought of Georges Bataille and 
other members of the Collége de Sociologie. Eros noir, at the fatal cusp between 
ascendant manifest sex and a latent diminished Christianity, underwrites much of the 


French intellectual contribution to the symbology of cultural modernism. 
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Introduction 


“My love to love is love but to disgrace it; 
For I have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath.” 
— William Shakespeare — “Venus and Adonis” 


In Les larmes d'Eros (1961), Georges Bataille’s final and arguably most important 
work, he outlines the history of human consciousness as seen through art and visual 
culture’s relation to the conditions of eroticism, describing the fundamental conflict he 
sees between desire and reason. The expiation or release of satisfied desire, what he 
elsewhere describes as dépense or expenditure, is set in opposition to the productive or 
work-oriented character of reason he says. “Of course, it is work that separated man from 
his initial animality. It is through work” he writes, “that the animal became human.”! 
This does not explain the “diabolical” aspect that accompanies our consciousness of death 
for Bataille however. Looking at the prehistoric cave paintings of Lascaux in 
southwestern France — where he situates “The Birth of Eros” — eroticism is interwoven 
with this consciousness of death says Bataille. Distinguishing us from simpler animal 
life, it is what ties us to an originary sense of guilt that, paradoxically, accompanies the 
birth of art as well. By examining the “enigma” held in the darkest depths of the “pit” of 
Lascaux — the image of an ithyphallic man laying prostrate before a wounded bison — he 
suggest that the fundamental enigmas surrounding birth and death, and sexual difference, 
the shame accompanying their mystery, are what compel us to transform them through 


the processes of magic, religion, and art into something else. “At the moment when, 


hesitantly,” Bataille writes, “the work of art appeared, work had been for hundreds of 
thousands of years a fact of human life. In the end, it is not work, but play, that marked 
the advent of art and the moment when work became in part, in genuine masterpieces, 
something other than the response to the concern for utility.” For Bataille, “man is 
essentially an animal who works. But he also knows how to change work into play.” 
Moving through antiquity, the beginnings of war, slavery, and prostitution, into 
the rise of the Dionysian cults, Bataille observes the fundamental adherence of eroticism 
to the religious; eroticism was first of all religious he shows us. Only with Christianity 
does it become separated. But of the Dionysian cults specifically, the “religious 
eroticism” was most poignant. “Dionysiac practices were at first violently religious; it 
was an enflamed movement, it was a movement of self loss. Yet this movement,” he 
writes, “on the whole, is so poorly known that the links between the Greek theater and the 
cult of Dionysos are difficult to locate. But it would not be surprising if the origin of 
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tragedy is in some way linked to this violent cult.”” His friend and collaborator Roger 


Caillois extends these observations, emphasizing the drunkenness and ecstasy of the 
Dionysian cults. For both Bataille and Caillois however, the cults carry a universalizing 
character. As Caillois observes, 


Indeed, the essential value of Dionysianism was precisely that it brought 
people together by socializing something that, when enjoyed in a strictly 
individual way, divides them more than anything else does. Better yet, for 
Dionysianism, participating in ecstasy and a communal apprehension of the 
sacred was the sole cement of the collectivity it was founding; for the 
mysteries of Dionysos were open and universal, unlike the closed, local cults 
of the towns. Thus, Dionysianism placed the sovereign forms of turbulence at 
the very core of the social organism; when they started to decompose, society 
drove them into the wastelands of its structure’s outer periphery, where it 
expelled anything that could possibly threaten its cohesiveness. 


Where Caillois considers how they emerge from the lower strata of Greek society, 
Bataille instead looks at the aristocratic and “sober Dionysianism” that was later to 
compete with Christianity. Historically there is an expiation of violence for Bataille, of 
eroticism from religious ritual. Its presence does not return until the Middle Ages for 
him, the representation of eroticism that is. The eroticism of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries was “heavy” Bataille says, observing the c.1512 etching by Lucas Cranach of a 
death by sawing of a man bound upside down by his feet. Mannerism comes to liberate 
art from this heaviness. It becomes light and airy. Much more than just Italian art of the 
16th century he observes, what Bataille calls “mannerism” here encompasses what we 
describe as modernism, in painting as elsewhere. Hence surrealism is a contemporary 
form of mannerism for Bataille. As he writes, “I have recourse to the word only in the 
sense that it interprets a tensed violence, without which we could never free ourselves of 
convention. I want to use it to express the violence of Delacroix or of Manet, or the fever 
of Gustave Moreau. I use it in order to emphasize an opposition to classicism, which is 
always in quest of unchanging truths: mannerism is the quest for fever!”° In this sense 
mannerism is a form of resistance to classicism. The motivations underpinning this 
resistance are what interest us here, eroticism. For as Bataille further writes, ““The 
essential characteristic of the painters of whom I speak is a hatred of convention. This 
alone made them love the heat of eroticism—I mean the unbreathable heat given off by 


eroticism.’””° 


Eros noir concerns mannerism then, an extension of forms even painfully, 
sadistically, “a hatred of convention” that is hot and dark simultaneously. In his “Venus 


and Adonis” (1593) Eros noir is what Shakespeare calls “Sick-thoughted Venus” in his 


Figure 1: Francois Boucher — Diane sortant du bain, 1742 (above) 


Figure 2: Paul Delvaux — L'Aube sur la ville, 1940 (below) 


retelling of a love that even the goddess herself pursues at the expense of the huntsman- 
god. 

But the images in Les larmes d'Eros are not our only focus, but other aspects of 
French modernism as well, especially Hans Bellmer and Pierre Klossowski. Today we 
see discourses and figures as supplementary to one another; the post-philosophical world 
of theory is contiguous to its avant-garde predecessors of high modernism, both visually 
and discursively, especially in France. If we talk so openly about sex and race today, so 
openly that this very terminology itself is too vulgar or general, we have Edouard Manet 
and Pablo Picasso among others to thank. The same goes for surrealism, regardless of 
how questionable their perspectives might seem today. Art is meant to be challenging, it 
always has been, like thinking in this respect. We appreciate the genius of Marcel 
Duchamp and especially La mariée mise a nu par ses célibataires, méme (1915-1923) for 
this reason. 

A theme here then will be the feminine form and its deconstruction, its 
disassembly and defacement but also its violation and transgression. Evident throughout 
many aspects of modernism, it does not exclusively concern the bodies of women, but 
oftentimes it does. For as Pierre Klossowski writes in “Decadence of the Nude” (1976), 
“The very idea of the Nude is only a neutralisation of a primitive and violent act, an 
aesthetic and social compromise. It is against this neutralisation that the most subversive 
spirits in modern painting have rebelled.”’ Klossowski’s remark should not be 
interpreted in entirely historical terms either. The gaze participates in a primitive 


violence of which painting and sculptures are but the simulacra. As such “the Nude” he 


observes, partakes of “a specifically western complex which modern painting has tried to 


overcome: the complex of unveiling.”* 


We see it in Olympia (1863) and Les Demoiselles 
d'Avignon (1907) but also the defacement and “stripping” of La mariée with which 
Duchamp followed suit. Of eroticism, Duchamp notes, “I don’t give it a personal 
definition, but basically it’s really a way to try to bring out in the daylight things that are 
constantly hidden—and that aren’t necessarily erotic—because of the Catholic religion, 
because of social rules.” He goes on to note how eroticism exposes “the basis of 
everything,” and how it has continually granted his work a sense of freedom.’ We agree: 
eroticism is the basis of everything, eroticism and religion anyway, two sides of the same 
coin. 

Consider two paintings, “Nudes”: the first by Francois Boucher, Diane sortant du 
bain (1742) typifies the light, “airy” quality Bataille sees as confronting the heaviness of 
representation through the Middle Ages, it exemplifies classicism (Figure 1); the second, 
by Paul Delvaux, L’Aube sur la ville (1940) is perhaps even more ““mannerist” in 
Bataille’s terms (Figure 2). Tremendous differences separate them. Boucher’s painting, 
drawing from the myth of Diana and Actaeon, is given clearly from the eyes of Actaeon, 
evident by his absence from the image; instead it presents Diana with one of her nymphs. 
The towel underneath her body highlights the image’s mythical character, a luxurious 
textile unlikely for antiquity. The soft glowing character of their naked skin is contrasted 
to the back of a hound and a heap of hunted fowl on either side of them. Relative to other 
depictions of the myth, it is more seductive and probably only Boucher could present the 


story of the virgin goddess’s spiteful revenge with such allure. It speaks nothing of 


Actaeon’s imminent death. Here as elsewhere Boucher certainly glorifies the voyeur’s 
eye, much more a world of play than danger. By way of comparison Delvaux’s dawn 
over the city is more frightening, with the danger of sexuality made palpable. With every 
stride, the central figure marches straight ahead, his gaze not straying on the naked 
nymphs casually standing all around him. We wonder whether they are all figments of 
his imagination, the object of his repressed desires or longings, a virtual army of unclad 
women. Even the so-called “city” resembles Versailles more than an urban 
neighbourhood. The woman in the foreground seems to interrupt the man’s march, as if 
with a choice: either the voyeur, who watches from behind a tree, or the exhibitionist who 
lifts her arms to show her breasts, but with embarrassed and closed eyes. All are aware of 
his presence though. The play between voyeur and exhibitionist Boucher shares with 
Delvaux, but Boucher carries none of the psychic anxiety of eroticism. Actaeon is 
unaware of the jeopardy he puts himself in; there is little violence in Boucher’s image. 
Eros noir meditates upon the violence lacking in Boucher’s nude. The dark 
eroticism of Delvaux or the Marquis de Sade respond to this tranquility. They draw out a 
violent aspect of eroticism, visible positively as a foremost theme in Bataille, Bellmer, 
and Klossowski. Eros noir focuses on the “death drive” both consciously and 
unconsciously in French modernism. By observing the shifting ground of surrealism’s 
role in feminism, the projects of surrealist men and women are by and large in agreement 
we argue, at least relative to the prevailing values of their time. Surrealism celebrates 
sadism, its humour noir, the transgressive impulse that governs it more generally will lead 


to the contemporary deconstruction of gender. 


By focusing on transgression in modernism, not the practice so much as the need 
to practice transgression, the psychic drive to transgress that motivates a great deal of 
modernism across mediums is considered. We differentiate it from classicism in this 
way. Instead of elevating the traditional styles of literature and art, it violates them. This 
violation is analogous to the “mannerism” that Bataille addresses Les larmes d'Eros, but it 
can also be understood as the traversal of the “death drive” across social practices more 
generally. Transgression in short. In the widest sense this is modernism. 

To borrow a term from Klossowski, we first consider Georges Bataille’s “sacred 
community” of collaborators.’ Considering Bataille in the context of his 
contemporaries, friends, and disciples, we take into account his writing in combination 
with biographical facts. We consider his experiences with Documents and Contre- 
Attaque. We consider Klossowski’s reading of Sade and the “sacred conspiracy” of 
Acéphale. And we consider the “sacred sociology” he develops with Roger Caillois and 
Michel Leiris, their Collége de Sociologie. Here we are indebted to both Michel Surya’s 
Georges Bataille, a la mort a l’ oeuvre (1992) and Denis Hollier’s Le Collége de 
Sociologie (1979), whose readings are crucial to our own. Following this we look at 
Hans Bellmer and especially the “souvenirs of the doll” he creates in Berlin between 1933 
and 1939. First with the Berlin National Gallery’s 2010 exhibition Hans Bellmer, Louise 
Bourgeois: Double Sexus we look at Bellmer alongside Bourgeois to better situate him in 
the dialogues of surrealism and feminism. We show Bellmer to be not misogynistic so 
much as challenging of gender norms and stereotypes. This occurs through his 


deconstruction of the feminine form, what Bellmer himself describes as the “body-as- 


anagram.” Sexual difference is not an irresolvable horizon so much as a site of 
problematization and play for Bellmer, as his “souvenirs of the doll” illustrate, and which 
we consider alongside Freud’s observations of fetishism, the castration complex, and the 
uncanny. The “body-as-anagram” is then contrasted to what Xaviere Gauthier in 
Surréalisme et sexualité (1971) describes as “perversion and its rapport with the 
destruction of society.” This is part of surrealism’s hope. We note the properly sexual 
character of this hope. Then we consider Pierre Klossowski in greater depth. Expanding 
upon the “integral monstrosity” that he develops in “The Philosopher- Villain” (1967), we 
consider this alongside his writings on Bataille, the simulacral “Roberte sign,” and his 
reading of Diana and Actaeon in Le Bain de Diane (1956). Taking up Gilles Deleuze’s 
suggestion that Klossowski presents a “superior pornology,” this pornology is illustrated 
through his “mystifications” in the name of a “moral ruin of the intellect” we argue, a 


“discourse of the pervert.” "! 


Thus we consider Klossowski’s thoughts on the limits of 
rational atheism, on Sade and the French Revolution, and French radicalism more 
generally, ending with the Economie libidinale (1974) of Jean-Francois Lyotard 
contiguous with Klossowski’s own Monnaie vivante (1970). 

A tremendous depth and diversity of European culture eludes our grasp in North 
America, unrecognized because it has been forgotten. Eros noir is but a facet of a much 
wider tradition, still too much like a precious secret for it to be acceptable. It centers 


around a series of erotic phantasms and their elaboration by Bataille, Bellmer, and 


Klossowski. 
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Chapter One 


Eros noir 


There is a great ladder of religious cruelty, and, of its many rungs, three are the most 
important. People used to make human sacrifices to their god, perhaps even 
sacrificing those they loved the best — this sort of phenomenon can be found in the 
sacrifice of the firstborn (a practice shared by all prehistoric religions), as well as in 
Emperor Tiberius’ sacrifice in the Mithras grotto on the Isle of Capri, that most 
gruesome of all Roman anachronisms. Then, during the moral epoch of humanity, 
people sacrificed the strongest instincts they had, their “nature,” to their god; the joy 
of this particular festival shines in the cruel eyes of the ascetic, that enthusiastic piece 
of “anti-nature.” Finally: what was left to be sacrificed? In the end, didn’t people 
have to sacrifice all comfort and hope, everything holy or healing, any faith in a 
hidden harmony or a future filled with justice and bliss? Didn’t people have to 
sacrifice God himself and worship rocks, stupidity, gravity, fate, or nothingness out 
of sheer cruelty to themselves? To sacrifice God for nothingness — that paradoxical 
mystery of the final cruelty has been reserved for the race that is now approaching: 
by now we all know something about this. — Friedrich Nietzsche — 
Beyond Good and Evil 


We must be absolutely modern. 
— Arthur Rimbaud — “Farewell” 


Surrealism has thought to have accomplished, if not a completion, then a 
culmination in the French student uprisings in May of 1968. Radicalism had moved into 
the street as it were, out of the bedroom and no longer the exclusive purview of the avant- 
garde. For as Alyce Mahon observes in Surrealism and the Politics of Eros, 1938-1968 
(2005), what surrealism shared with the student uprisings was their will to create a new 
reality. “For the Surrealists,” she writes, “the most effective route to that reality was 
through the erotic — the most essential but also the most volatile aspect of human 


experience.”! Explaining how the international surrealist exhibitions of 1938, 1947, 1959 
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and 1965 each “produced heterogeneous erotic spaces” that paved the way for the events 
of 68, surrealism was contiguous with these uprisings she argues.” 

It is an error to deny the ongoing significance of surrealism after the 1920s. This 
period after the 20s is what Mahon primarily focuses on, “that reached an apotheosis in 
May 1968 when Eros became a key aspect of the revolt in the streets of Paris... In 1968, 
the Surrealists’ battle for revolutionary desire was recognized by those students who 
painted graffiti on the walls of the Sorbonne which echoed Surrealist manifestos”.* As 
Mahon outlines, 


Freud’s understanding of sexuality and eroticism informed the Surrealists’ 
understanding of Eros, the life force, as a philosophical concept concerned with the 
profound human drive towards creativity and social fulfillment. Eros is also 
inevitably bound to its counterpart, Thanatos, the destructive, death drive, and to 
society and its repressive codes of behaviour. At the same time, the Surrealists broke 
with Freud’s insistence on the need to control Eros and instead claimed that it should 
be deliberately unleashed for subversive, political ends.* 


We echo Mahon’s observations, even as we extend them beyond surrealism and the 
events of 68. As the title Eros noir alludes, our focus will concern primarily the 
specifically destructive or deconstructive aspects of the “death drive” and the ways it used 
by the French avant-garde throughout the 20th century. 

After André Breton’s death in September of 1966, the movement’s official end 
was announced by Jean Schuster in Le Monde in 1969. Since then surrealism and its 
adherents have gone through quite a few shifts. Specifically the relationship that 
surrealism has held to women and their emancipation has changed quite a bit, especially 
in English academic circles. It has become a site of sorts for differing perspectives on 
how this emancipation is to be accomplished, and what the legacy of this emancipation is 


or is not attached to. Whereas Susan Gubar, Rudolf E. Kuenzli and others have argued 
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that if the orientation of surrealist men were, if not explicitly misogynistic, then at least 
unconsciously so, others have refused such reductionary claims and instead championed 
surrealism’s progressivism. Not only do they argue that the masculine and feminine 
surrealists were by and large in agreement with one another about questions of sex, but 
that their work was made in resistance to the reactive social forces flourishing throughout 
French society in the aftermath of World War I. In “Representing Pornography: 
Feminism, Criticism, and Depictions of Female Violation” (1987) Gubar looks at Belgian 
surrealist Rene Magritte’s Le Viol or The Rape (1947), of a woman’s face superimposed 
with its breasts and pubic area that — despite its role as a relatively private narrative, as a 
defense-mechanism against “Margritte’s adolescent vision of his drowned mother's body” 
she argues — “is offensive in its dehumanization of women”.” Whatever unconscious 
narrative she writes, “it is possible to speculate that Hustler could market a cover picture 
of a woman being fed into a meat grinder (so that only her bare buttocks and toppled legs 
are left to become grist for the mill) because the surrealists had previously produced 
stools composed of women's legs and scenic tableaux in which male dummies sit at a 
table on which a woman lies with her body covered over with food.”° Their sadism is 
immediately analogous to misogyny. This argument is made even more plain by Kuenzli 
in “Surrealism and Misogyny” (1991). He looks at the cover of La Révolution surréaliste 
11 (1929), their “Research into Sexuality” that features the reproduction of another 
painting by Magritte, La Femme cachée (1929), of a nude woman looking away and shyly 
and covering her breasts with the words “je ne vois pas la cachée dans la forét” written 


around her; this in turn is surrounded by the faces of the male surrealist discussants with 
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their eyes closed. As Kuenzli writes, “The Surrealists lived in their own masculine world, 
with their eyes closed, the better to construct their male phantasms of the feminine. They 
did not see woman as a subject, but as a projection, an object of their own dreams of 
femininity. These masculine dreams play an active part in patriarchy’s misogynistic 


”” According to Kuenzli and his allies “the actual demands of 


positioning of women. 
French women for social emancipation” were for surrealism “merely bourgeois.”* The 
collection edited by Kuenzli, Mary Ann Caws, and Gwen Raaberg, Surrealism and 
Women (1991) along with the writings of Whitney Chadwick and others does 
productively recall the careers of many women surrealists contemporaneous with their 
masculine colleagues: Giséle Prassinos, Leonora Carrington, Meret Oppenheim, and 
Unica Ziirn are just some of the names that today are cited alongside Breton, Dali, Miro, 
etc. We should acknowledge this. 

Still, as Rosalind E. Krauss and Hal Foster have been at pains to show — to cite 
Krauss’ Bachelors (1999) — “a view of surrealism as simply misogynist or antifeminist is 


e Despite the presence of many women within surrealism, feminist critics have 


mistaken. 
often been dismissive of this work, arguing it enacts merely a kind of “mimicry” that 
leaves little room to account for their own innovations. This is something that Krauss 


contests. 


...in the matter of surrealism, and more specifically in the case of its photographic 

practice, I think some of the most emblematic work of the movement—most 

emblematic in the sense of both representative and most powerful—was done by 
10 

women. 


In Bachelors she examines the photographs of Dora Maar and Claude Cahun. Comparing 


their blurring of gender distinctions to analogous processes in Hans Bellmer and Marcel 
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Duchamp, Krauss demonstrates the basic agreement between the men and women of 
surrealism, an agreement that actively challenges the solidity of gender roles. Here Hans 
Bellmer stands out as a particularly strong site of contestation. “The male Surrealists 
celebrated the Marquis de Sade” writes Kuenzli, “and none was more sadistic than Hans 
Bellmer, whose photographs of violated puppets and dolls were published in surrealist 
magazines.”'' In fact “Surrealism and Misogyny” is largely an attack on Krauss’ 
previously published “Corpus Delicti” (1985) where she uses Bellmer to help illustrate 
the deconstruction of gender norms in surrealist photography. For Kuenzli, “Krauss is 
completely silent about the violent, sadistic dismemberment of the female image.” ” 
Such is only true in part; she addresses this violence, but positively as embodying “the 
threat castration” that Freud examines in “The Medusa’s Head” (1922) and elsewhere. 
Kuenzli argues that it is “Krauss’s collusion with the male gaze that makes her unable to 
recognize the obvious misogyny in these works.”'’ Of course since the 90s the stability 
of gender itself has come under a great deal more scrutiny, because of Krauss and others 
is today often deconstructed, disassembled into a less stable, polymorphic entity. As is 
implicit in Krauss already, surrealism has had an active role to play in these 
destabilizations. But more provocatively, this could not have occurred without 
surrealism’s fidelity to the “death instinct” or “death drive,” a drive visible through many 
aspects of modernism, one that finds its most self-conscious champion in the Marquis de 
Sade, and its clearest articulation in Freud, who is also responsible for introducing the 
theoretical apparatus that largely gives this “drive” or “instinct” its meaning. Because 


transgression concerns violence and ritual, sexuality and death, what is criminal is often 
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portrayed in highly ambivalent and ambiguous contexts. This is why exploration of the 
unconscious is seminal to Eros noir. 

For as Freud acknowledges in “An Outline of Psycho-Analysis” (1940), “After 
long hesitancies and vacillations we have decided to assume the existence of two basic 
instincts, Eros and the destructive instinct [or death instinct].” Neither instinct can be 
restricted to any one “province of the mind” he observes. Of Eros or “the libido” but also 
the “death instinct’”’ he notes, where Eros and its vicissitudes can be followed with relative 
ease, this is not the case with “the death instinct.” Operating on a purely internal basis, “it 
remains silent; it only comes to our notice when it is diverted outwards as an instinct of 
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destruction. Further he writes, 


In biological functions the two basic instincts operate against each other or combine 

with each other. Thus, the act of eating is a destruction of the object with the final 

aim of incorporating it, and the sexual act is an act of aggression with the purpose of 

the most intimate union. The concurrent and mutually opposing action of the two 

basic instincts gives rise to the whole variegation of the phenomena of life. The 

analogy of our two basic instincts extends from the sphere of living things to the pair 

of opposing forces—attraction and repulsion—which rule the inorganic world.'® 
The problematic character of this “destructive drive” for psychoanalysis is well-known. 
“The cultural history of mankind teaches us beyond any doubt that cruelty and the sexual 
urge belong most profoundly together,” Freud initially writes in “Three Essays on Sexual 
Theory” (1905), “but in making this connection clear we have not gone beyond an 


~!7 Vere Freud attributes the 


emphasis on the aggressive element of the libido. 
predisposition to cruelty to an infantile fixation on the “anal-sadistic” phase of sexual 
development.'® In “Beyond the Pleasure Principle” (1920) and elsewhere however, he re- 


evaluates the interrelationships with Eros and this “sadistic” drive, suggesting instead that 


it plays a more active and productive role accompanying the ego’s development, or that it 
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is more closely aligned with Eros. “Where the primal sadism element does not undergo 
any mitigation or dilution,” he observes, “the outcome is an erotic life marked by the 
familiar ambivalence of love and hate.”'” The death drive’s unfolding from aggression to 
intimacy is largely our focus here. Looking at the affinities between dream and the 
sacred, between psychopathology and religious experience, psychoanalysis opens a space 
for us to evaluate transgression. This is in part where surrealism’s legacy is situated. If 
Breton and some of the other surrealists were not concerned with Nietzsche, it does not 
matter: surrealism too participates in a re-evaluation of values and in particular the 
sovereignty of desire. 

Hal Foster is notably responsible for the contemporary rehabilitation of 
surrealism. Arguably better than any other in English scholarship he has observed with 
precision how psychoanalysis and surrealism overlap. As he writes, “The death drive 
theory seems anathema to the surrealist affirmation of love, liberation, and revolution, at 
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least as conventionally thought.”*~ But as he explains in Compulsive Beauty (1993), 


Since the death drive is “tinged with eroticism,’ pleasure may be felt in destruction 
and desire aroused by death... this commonality of the sexual and destructive was 
intimated by the surrealists; in the form of the sadism that fascinated them.” 


Through Foster’s analytic of “the uncanny,” an analytic that he applies to surrealism 
generally, our own analysis of Bellmer largely takes its cue. As Foster observes, “if the 
surreal is bound up with the uncanny, then so too is it bound up with the death drive.”” 
Surrealism unfolds alongside and within psychoanalysis Foster argues, both in particular 


works and more generally. Psychoanalysis “is the basis of surrealist connections between 


symbols and symptoms, beauty and hysteria, critical interpretations and paranoid 
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projections. It is also the link that connects the early experiments in automatic writing, 
dream recitals, and mediumistic sessions to the later involvements in hysteria, fetishism, 
and paranoia.”** Even as one acknowledges the methodological differences between 
psychoanalysis and surrealism, such as regarding the value of automatism, Foster shows 
how psychoanalytic themes and concepts are — if sometimes still unconsciously — 
discernible throughout surrealism. 

Not just Freud and psychoanalysis, but Richard von Kraft-Ebing and Friedrich 
Nietzsche are also instructive. After all only the precarious and socially constructed 
questions of health and perversion ostensibly separate sexual pathology and eroticism. 
For as Kraft-Ebing observes in the introduction to his Psychopathia Sexualis (1886), the 
relations between sexual love and the sacred, the sensual and the spiritual, are separate 
but interwoven; they have been for all of western history, from Plato to the present. “Life 
is a never-ceasing duel between the animal instinct and morality. Only will-power and a 
strong character can emancipate man from the meanness of his corrupt nature, and teach 
him how to enjoy the pure pleasures of love and pluck the noble fruits of earthly 
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existence.” 


He acknowledges that historical conditions too can be responsible for the 
degeneration of sexual values. “The material and moral ruin of the community is readily 
brought about by debauchery, adultery and luxury. Greece, the Roman Empire, and 
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France under Louis XIV. and XV., are striking examples of this assertion. 
“the relations existing between religion, lust and cruelty may be condensed into the 


formula: Religious and sexual hyperaesthesia at the zenith of development show the same 


volume of intensity and the same quality of excitement, and may therefore, under given 
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circumstances, interchange. Both will in certain pathological states degenerate into 
cruelty.””° At the same time violence is not analogous to its representation, neither in 
French avant-garde culture, nor elsewhere. This is where the investigations of the 
Collége de Sociologie and their heritage in Georges Bataille’s writings on eroticism 
become particularly useful. By applying not so much Freudian psychoanalysis, but the 
parallel sociology of religion developed by Emile Durkheim and his followers to examine 
“the sacred” and its cross-cultural manifestations, Bataille and his collaborators bring to 
the forefront the dangerous forces of “attraction and repulsion” in sex and religion. 

As much as differentiations then, we mean to draw out analogies, specifically 
between transgression, perversion, French avant-garde culture, and theory. Immediately 
methodological crossroads already arise between psychology, the social sciences, and 
other more Humanistic or cultural approaches to eroticism and sexuality. As a meeting- 
place, so it is a fork in the road. Are the things that are healthy for the individual body 
necessarily also healthy for the social body, and vice versa? Are what is healthy socially 
and culturally necessarily synonymous? We presume the answers as negative, but they 
compel further analysis. Nietzsche’s comments in Beyond Good and Evil (1886) are here 
helpful. As he writes, “All psychology has hitherto remained anchored to moral 
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prejudices and timidities: it has not ventured into the depths.”~" For Nietzsche as for 


Freud these “moral prejudices” should not obscure the unconscious motivations of desire, 


motivations not yet moral. For Nietzsche, desire’s flirtation with violence is a “a 
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morphology and the development-theory of the will to power’, “a symptom of what has 
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hitherto been kept silent.”“” What constitutes desire should not be conflated with its 
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value he says. There are both forces and the values they embody. “Supposing, however,” 
writes Nietzsche, “that someone goes so far as to regard the emotions of hatred, envy, 
covetousness, and lust for domination as life-conditioning emotions, as something which 
must fundamentally and essentially be present in the total economy of life, consequently 
must be heightened further if life is to be heightened further — he suffers from such a 
judgement as from seasickness.””” This “seasickness” of “judgement” draws together 
what we have called Eros noir, which moves through Sade and Nietzsche into surrealism, 
Georges Bataille, Hans Bellmer, and Pierre Klossowski, a dizziness before the moral 
relativity of society, but at the same time an interest in social and cultural change. From 
one perspective, it is what modernism is all about. 

Herbert Marcuse observes first in Eros and Civilization (1955) and then in One- 
Dimensional Man (1964) that the “philosophy of Western civilization” as outlined by 
Freud in Civilization and its Discontents (1930) should properly end in a “vision of 
reason” annulling the repressive and dominating aspects of what Freud calls the “reality 
principle,” would end as Marcuse puts it in “a higher form of reason which is the very 
negation of these features — namely, receptivity, contemplation, enjoyment.”*” Such is 
not the case. The opposition that Freud sets out between a “pleasure principle” and a 
“reality principle” is not sufficient to explain the states of advanced civilization, and 
particularly contemporary capitalist society. Marcuse introduces a “performance 
principle” and its accompanying forms “repressive desublimation” to better see the 
antagonism between the “pleasure principle” and the “reality principle” in contemporary 


society. Like other Frankfurt School theorists, Marcuse sees popular culture and media as 
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a channelling of “surplus repression” by capitalist society into useless expenditures. “The 
neo-conservative critics of leftist critics of mass culture ridicule the protest against Bach 
as background music in the kitchen, against Plato and Hegel, Shelley and Baudelaire, 


Marx and Freud in the drugstore.””*! 


What they fail to see is that by “coming to life as 
classics,” he writes, “they come to life as other than themselves; they are deprived of their 
antagonistic force, of the estrangement which was the very dimension of their truth. The 
intent and function of these works have thus fundamentally changed. If they stood in 
contradiction to the status quo, this contradiction is now flattened out.”** Where 
previously these “classics” challenged the social order, they now collapse into its 
reification, but this is not the case equally with all literature and art however. “The truly 
avant-garde works of literature communicate the break with communication. With 
Rimbaud, and then with dadaism and surrealism, literature rejects the very structure of 
discourse which, throughout the history of culture, has linked artistic and ordinary 


language.”*? 


Here the Marquis de Sade is singular, virtually alone as the unassimilable 
and heterogeneous core of the avant-garde’s “break with communication,” the reason for 
the legal ban on his writings for so long. 

Kraft-Ebing is responsible for coining “sadism” as a term and indelibly joining the 
Marquis de Sade and his libertine ethos to algolagnia and pleasure of cruelty.*4 But we 
do well to distinguish the discourse of the libertine, the Sadean discourse, from mere 
sadism. Although often carrying sadistic elements, the libertine is far from that simple. 


The libertine rejects God, government, and family alike. The libertine’s discourse 


extends beyond mere cruelty, is more sophisticated and whenever necessary appropriates 
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“masochism” too for its pleasure. The values of Leopold von Sacher-Masoch share more 
in common with Sade and his libertine discourse than the typical “sadist” or “masochist,” 
whose pathologies do not need to carry a conscious system of values at all. One of the 
first to substantially interrogate the Sadean discourse, to examine the Marquis de Sade’s 
writing for its aesthetic and cultural value, is Guillaume Apollinaire in “The Divine 
Marquis,” originally published as L’Oeuvre du Marquis de Sade (1909). As Apollinaire 
writes, “The Marquis de Sade, the freest spirit that has ever lived, had specific ideas about 
women and wanted them to be as free as men. These ideas, which will be published one 
day, gave birth to two novels: Justine and Juliette. It is not by chance that he chose 
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heroines, not heroes.’””* 


This remark — often cited as just “the freest spirit that has ever 
lived” — is no doubt the basis of not just Angela Carter’s feminist re-appraisal of Sade in 
The Sadeian Women (1979) that takes up Apollinaire’s reflections on Justine and Juliette 
almost just where he leaves them, but so too virtually all the investigations of Sade that 
have been undertaken since Apollinaire’s initial publication. In fact the freedom of Sade 
remains one of the most well-established aspects of his legend, this despite spending 
twenty-seven years of his adult life incarcerated in eleven different prisons and asylums. °*° 
“Above all,” Apollinaire writes of Sade, “he liked freedom. All of his actions — and his 
philosophical system — testify to his impassioned taste for the freedom he was denied for 
so long, during the course of what Carteron, his servant called his ‘bitch of a life’ pen 
Apollinaire wrote his essay while Sade’s writing stayed in the Enfers section of the 


Bibliothéque Nationale. Jean-Jacques Pauvert’s later publication of La Philosophie dans 


le boudoir, La Nouvelle Justine, Histoire de Juliette, and Les 120 journées de Sodome 
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between 1947 and 1949 brought about his arrest and conviction for a demoralization of 
youth, even if Sade’s writings were still widely disseminated. With Jean Paulhan and 
Georges Bataille each testifying in Pauvert’s defense, and a further statement by Jean 
Cocteau read by Pauvert’s advocate (and another by André Breton somehow lost in 
transit), the importance of Sade to the French avant-garde is plain. As Bataille explains, 
“what was innovated with the marquis de Sade, because no one had said it before him, is 
that man found a satisfaction in the contemplation of death and pain.”** Still in many 
ways Sade remained more a myth than an author. 

Following in Apollinaire’s footsteps in his Anthologie de l'‘humour noir (1940), 
Breton reiterates that Sade was “the freest spirit that ever was,” addressing “the divine 
Marquis” almost exclusively in terms of reverence: “There can be no doubt about 
submitting to the distinctive viewpoint that informs this anthology, a body of work whose 
multiple horizons are only now starting to be discovered. At the same time,” Breton 
continues, “there surely is nothing more serious than that same body of work, and this 
precisely to the extent that in a ‘civilized’ society the taboo of an almost total ban 
continues to weigh on it??? Arguably only Rimbaud, Lautréamont, and Jarry hold more 
stable positions in the prehistory of surrealism. As Breton writes in the first “Manifesto 


of Surrealism” (1924), “Sade is Surrealist in sadism,’*° 


The self-reflexivity of his remark 
cannot be overlooked, even if Breton does not explain it. What is surreal about Sade’s 
sadism? Is all sadism surreal? Hardly. The simulacrum of violence is not violence. 


Sade’s writing depicts violence, to be sure, but that is not everything. We recall 


Sade’s lifelong contestation of the death penalty in “Yet Another Effort, Frenchmen, If 
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You Would Become Republicans”, “...one feels, the necessity to make flexible, mild 
laws and especially to get rid forever of the atrocity of capital punishment, because the 
law which attempts a man’s life is impractical, unjust, inadmissible.”*! Paul Eluard’s 
remarks on Sade are also noteworthy, another early champion of Sade under the sway of 
Apollinaire. 


No man was more feared, despised and hated than the one known as the divine 
Marquis. He was, and remains, the most feared of philosophers. Because he never 
acknowledged any barrier to his desire for freedom; because his genius shamelessly 
revealed every human instinct; because he denounced man’s hypocritical relationship 
with his fellows; and because he developed a system that could give humans of both 
sexes their natural freedom and allow them a real life together, Sade was persecuted 
throughout his life, and for over a century, his truthful and courageous works have 
been outlawed and prohibited.” 


Sade’s sadism is central to surrealism, not everywhere but in many places. Perhaps most 
obvious in the 1959 Exposition InteRnatiOnale du Surrealisme — on the theme of Eros — 
at the Galerie Daniel Cordier on 8 rue de Miromesnil. It “drew huge crowds” when it 
opened according to Mahon, “crowds took over the street, even though entrants had to 
pay an entrance fee of 500 old francs (c.5 new francs) and were let into the gallery at 
fifteen-minute intervals.”*? Drawn in part by the poster for the exhibition, a reproduction 
of Canadian surrealist Mimi Parent’s Masculine-Feminine (1959) “of a tie made with 
female hair viewed against the collar of a white shirt and lapel of a black suit,” the 
transgressive aspect of Parent’s work is central. “The hair was sexually suggestive,” 
Mahon explains, “but also macabre, hinting at a scalp or trophy of some sort.”“* 
Transgression and cruelty are not just the purview of Parent alone however. 


Transgression and Eros are intrinsic to one another for surrealism; as Breton writes in his 


introduction to the 1959 
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Figure 3: Man Ray — Portrait imaginaire de Sade, 1938 


exhibition, “Although today ‘nature’ (in reference to the external world) is no longer, in 
art, invoked for its own sake, and is even dismissed entirely from the scene by some, 


there still remains a privileged place, a theatre of provocations and prohibitions, in which 
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life’s most profound urges confront one another.” This “theatre of provocations and 
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prohibitions” is eroticism says Breton, which “by way of a conveyed disquiet” — what 
Freud calls “the uncanny” — separates itself from the banality of quotidian existence. 
“Anyone who flatters himself with having braved prejudice and taboo simultaneously,” 
Breton explains, “without turning a hair, will find himself disqualified from dealing with 
eroticism, since his own consciousness has failed to realise eroticism’s fundamental need 
for transgression.”*° Breton here acknowledges the role of Georges Bataille “who, in the 
course of an urgent and often moving investigation of the subject, has best succeeded in 
making us apprehend eroticism for what it is, that is to say an ‘immediate aspect of inner 
experience, distinctly opposed to animal sexuality’.”*’ Candice Black’s account of the 
performance by Jean Benoit, the husband Parent, given at a private location shortly before 
the opening of the 1959 Exhibition is telling of surrealism’s veneration for Sade. 

Jean Benoit (1922-) is a Canadian surrealist who has lived in Paris from 1947 

onwards, specializing in the design of ceremonial costume. His chief tribute to Sade 

came in the form of performance art; The Execution of the Testament of Sade (1959) 

was a masochistic ceremony held in front of a select private audience, and was 

intended as a symbolic “reburial” of Sade, who had been interred against his wishes 

in the grounds of Charenton asylum. Held in a Paris apartment, the ritual was 

shamanistic and cathartic; Benoit’s garish costume included a gigantic dildo, 

moulded to the exact proportions attributed by Sade to the penis of Brise-Cul (“Arse- 

Destroyer’), the anus-raper of 120 Days Of Sodom. At the climax, Benoit stood 

naked and raised a red-hot branding iron, burning the word “Sade” into his chest. 

Legend has it that at this point the surrealist artist Roberto Matta, also a sworn 

devotee of the Marquis, jumped from the audience, grabbed the smoking iron and 

thrust it onto his own exposed flesh. As a prelude to the 1959 Surrealist Exhibition, 


Benoit’s performance piece was a fitting way to mark nearly 40 years of Sade and 
Surrealism.** 


Besides Benoit, Breton, and Matta other important acolytes of Sade include Man Ray, 
Luis Bufiuel, Salvador Dali, Hans Bellmer, and Toyen to name only the most significant, 
but of course this is not just for the 1959 exhibition. In the absence of any true portraits 


of the Marquis, Man Ray’s 1940 portrait has become a frequent replacement. Corpulent 
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and balding with a burning Bastille in the background, that iconic symbol of the 
Revolution where Sade was imprisoned for five and a half years and up until mere days 
before its storming, Sade’s flesh is made of stone (Figure 3). Across his chest is written 
“SADE” in block letters (as it eventually would be for Benoit and Matta too perhaps). 
Man Ray’s Chateau de Sade (1937) and Monument a D.A.F. de Sade (1933) are also 
significant, more images intrinsic to the Sadean imagination, a fortress and a woman’s ass 
framed within an inverted crucifix. 

Relative to the idolatry of surrealism, Bataille’s approach to Sade is less one of 
reverence but no less intrinsic to his discourse. “The behaviour of Sade’s admirers 
resembles that of primitive subjects before their king,” Bataille writes, “whom they adore 
and loathe, and whom they cover with honors and narrowly confine. In the most 
favorable cases, the author of Justine is in fact thus treated as any given foreign body; in 
other words, he is only an object of transports of exaltation to the extent that these 
transports facilitate his excretion (his peremptory expulsion).”*’ For Bataille the meaning 
of Sade and his writing are analogous to excrement, a favourite topic of Sade’s as well. 
“The life and works of D.A.F. de Sade would thus have no other use value than the 
common use value of excrement; in other words, for the most part, one most often only 
loves the rapid (and violent) pleasure of voiding this matter and no longer seeing ic 
All social facts can be understood as forms of “appropriation and excretion” says Bataille 
in “The Use Value of D.A.F. de Sade,” which was written between 1929 and 1930 but not 


published until volume I of his Zuvres complétes (1970). What Bataille describes as his 
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heterological theory of knowledge and the principles of practical heterology can have no 
other conception of morality than the Marquis de Sade’s. 


To the extent that man no longer thinks of crushing his comrades under the yoke of 

morality, he acquires the capacity to link overtly not only his intellect and his virtue 

but his raison d’étre to the violence and incongruity of his excretory organs, as well 

as to his ability to become excited and entranced by heterogeneous elements, 

commonly starting in debauchery.”! 
When looking at Sade’s pleasure, and the way that it is so wrapped up in writing for him, 
it becomes clear that there is very little that is useful about Sade’s pleasure. Pleasure is 
wholly inappropriable and inoperable to society from Sade’s perspective. This is his 
message as it were, one of the underlying truths revealed in his writings. Whereas reason 
remains bound to utility, pleasure, and especially intense pleasure, is necessarily 


excessive, is always in excess of reason and utility. As Bataille writes of eroticism, 


We want to feel as remote from the world where thrift is the rule as we can. As 
remote as we can:—that is hardly strong enough; we want a world turned upside 
down and inside out. The truth of eroticism is treason.” 


This is the freedom that is continuously and impossibly demanded through Sade’s 
novels, what Bataille will call “sovereignty.” For as he explains in La Souveraineté 
(1976), the third part to La Part maudite, his own notion of sovereignty has little to do 
with states or jurisprudence. “I speak in general of an aspect that is opposed to the servile 


and the subordinate.”>> “I 


shall always be concerned, however it may seem, with the 
apparently lost sovereignty to which the beggar can sometimes be as close as the great 
nobleman, and from which, as a rule, the bourgeois is voluntarily the most far 
removed.”** What distinguishes sovereignty from servitude or utility for Bataille is 


consumption or expenditure. Expenditure is sovereign. In living beyond utility, beyond 


necessity, in expenditure one lives beyond the present’s subordination to the future. 
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“What is sovereign in fact is to enjoy the present time without having anything else in 
view but this present time.”°” As Stuart Kendall writes of this notion of sovereignty, 
“Bataille ultimately sees little difference between capitalism and communism. Both 
systems subordinate the lives of workers to the need for production, and both subordinate 
production not to the senseless expenditure that characterized the aristocratic sovereigns 
of the past but to the ‘responsible’ accumulation of wealth.”°° Sovereignty, in contrast to 
the world of utility, exists immediately and immanently and is closely tied to death for 
Bataille. 


Sovereignty always demands the liquidation, through strength of character, of all the 

failings that are connected with death, and the control of one’s deep tremors. If the 

sovereign, or sacred, world that stands against the world of practice is indeed the 

world of death, it is not that of faintheartedness. From the viewpoint of the 

sovereign man, faintheartedness and the fearful representation of death belong to the 

world of practice, that is, of subordination.” 
With sovereignty the animal or person is no longer a thing granted meaning outside of 
itself, but rather in the sacred immediacy of death, in an intimate immanence to itself. 
“The real order does not so much reject the negation of life as death” Bataille writes, “as 
it rejects the affirmation of intimate life, whose measureless violence is a danger to the 
stability of things, an affirmation that is fully revealed in death.”°® This is how Sade 
becomes seminal to Bataille’s reading of sovereignty, a reading analogous to the freedom 
Apollinaire sees in Sade. For as Bataille writes in L'Erotisme of “De Sade’s Sovereign 
Man,” “The Marquis de Sade’s system perfects as much as it criticises a certain way of 
bringing the individual in to the full exercise of all his potentialities above the heads of 


the goggling crowd.” As a Jacobin and “enemy of the ancien régime” Sade fought on 


behalf of the Revolution, while at the same time Bataille writes, “he exploited the infinite 
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possibilities of literature and propounded to his readers the concept of a sovereign type of 
humanity whose privileges would not have been agreed upon by the masses.” Bataille 
compares Sade’s “sovereign man” to “the normal man’: “It is in any case a paradox to 
talk about de Sade at all. Whether or not we are, tacitly or openly, playing the proselyte 
is not important: is the paradox any less striking if we applaud the apologist of evil rather 
than evil itself?! Whatever criticism we have that Sade remains fixated on only one 
aspect of eroticism says Bataille, that of violence and aggression, he illustrates the 
fundamental bonds between expenditure, destruction, and pleasure. Far from the 
accumulative and project-oriented activities of prosaic existence, the life of eroticism is 
one of luxuriousness and waste. In the absence of God, in the absence of a sacred 
expressed through objective social forms, sexuality and the tracing of these limits via 
transgression becomes the sacred, what Bataille will call the sovereign, that is, a sacred 
without limit, neither interior nor exterior, in absence, what eroticism is all about. 
“Human eroticism” writes Bataille, “differs from animal sexuality precisely in 


this, that it calls inner life into play.”” 


The reproduction of higher organisms calls about 
the existence of discontinuous beings he says. For humans like all other multi-cellular 
life, communication occurs as the effort to bridge this gulf. This is only ever fully 
conquered in death he says, when we rejoin in the continuity of being, but it is still 
bridged temporarily in eroticism. “In human consciousness eroticism is that within man 
which calls his being in question.”®? Commenting on “la petit mort’ or orgasm as “a 


quest for a possible continuance of being beyond the confines of the self,” the sudden 


spasms of orgasm but also a reeling before death is where communication occurs for 
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Bataille, where the momentary dissolution of identity establishes a fleeting fusion of 
beings.“ As he puts it in his Théorie de la Religion (1973), between the animal that eats 
another and itself, there is no positing of an object, there is a total immanence with 
nothing beyond itself. “That one animal eats another scarcely alters a fundamental 
situation: every animal is in the world like water in water.”© The calling into question of 
being in eroticism is familiar but also frightening, uncanny. “Something tender, secret, 
and painful draws out the intimacy which keeps vigil in us, extending its glimmer into 
that animal darkness.” Such is our relation to the sacred for Bataille, to death and the 
unassimilable. The animal, in its inability to posit anything outside itself, forbids the 
notion of an outside. It carries no relation to its own secret, to its own intimacy. To this 
we contrast our own relations to death, our own and the deaths of others. Alongside 
sexual difference, these open a relation for us to the unconscious, an outside within, 
inappropriable but still a kind of presence. 

The violence of eroticism is complicit with the sacred says Bataille, one of the 
foremost theses of L'Erotisme and Les larmes d'Eros. “In truth, the feeling of 
embarrassment in regard to sexual activity recalls, in one sense at least, the feeling of 
embarrassment in regard to death and the dead. ‘Violence’ overwhelms us strangely in 
each case: each time, what happens is foreign to the received order of things, to which 


67 Tf both Freud and Bataille see an 


this violence each time stands in opposition. 
opposition between language and civilization on the one hand, and violence on the other, 


where Freud sees this inclination to violence as an impasse, Bataille sees it as the core of 


human consciousness. A “diabolical” aspect persists in all eroticism he says, one that 
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concerns the particularly human consciousness of death. Despite the specifically 
Christian heritage of this “diabolical” sphere, Bataille notes that it “already existed in an 
embryonic way from the moment men—or at least the ancestors of their species—having 
recognized that they were going to die, lived in the expectancy, in the anxiety of death.” 
Our consciousness of death is what separates us from animals, our fear and shame before 
death. It becomes closely tied to the sudden release of laughter or tears for Bataille. 


Death is associated with tears; and sometimes sexual desire is associated with 
laughter. But laughter is not so much the contrary of tears as it may seem: the object 
of laughter and the object of tears are always related to some kind of violence which 
interrupts the regular order of things, the usual course of events.” 


Bataille compares Sade to his contemporary, Frangois Boucher: where Boucher’s 
eroticism is light and airy, Sade’s is dark and heavy, chthonic. But Eros noir is not 
entirely separate from humour noir. “Whatever excesses of horror may have obsessed 
him throughout his whole life—and which make up the fierce tales of his books—Sade 
knew how to laugh.””° Sade’s laughter is one of cynicism, there can be little debate. In 
focusing on the most horrific debauchery, Sade’s humor solicits our own sadism or 
cruelty. 

Still the simulacrum of death is not death itself. Sade did not find the guillotine 
humorous in any way. The Revolutionary Terror was stomach-churning for him. “We 
know,” Bataille observes, “that during a brief stopover on the way from the prison at 
Madelonnettes to one at Picpus, a journey which, had it not been for the Thermidorian 
Reaction, would have ended on the scaffold, Sade was completely drained by the sight of 
those being executed before his very eyes, on the orders of the Revolution.” ’’ Comparing 


Sade to Gilles de Rais, the fifteenth century Breton murderer, Satanist, and Marshal of 
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France, as well as the Hungarian Countess Erzsébet Bathory, famous for torturing little 
girls and bathing in their blood, as Bataille observes, “From the time that a distant, often 
brutal eroticism entered into this world, we have found ourselves facing the terrible 
alliance between eroticism and sadism.””* “It nonetheless remains true” he at the same 
time notes, “that, from Gilles de Rais, who never stated his principles, to the Marquis de 
Sade, who stated his but never really put them into action, we see a decline in violence.”” 
Where previous centuries tied this violence to eroticism, it has now become hygienic. 
Bataille notes that “unless we consider the various possibilities for consumption which 
are opposed to war, and for which erotic pleasure—the instant consumption of energy—is 
the model, we will never discover an outlet founded on reason.” 

Concerning these libidinally charged dimensions of human sexuality neither 
calculable nor wholly determinate from an outside perspective, eroticism is a form of 
what Bataille will call “inner experience,” an experience that finds expression not just in 


sexuality, but in the sacred and religious as well. 


The inner experience of eroticism demands from the subject a sensitiveness to the 
anguish at the heart of the taboo no less great than the desire which leads him to 
infringe it. This is religious sensibility, and it always links desire closely with terror, 
intense pleasure and anguish.” 


This “religious sensibility” or “anguish at the heart of the taboo” is what we see in 
Bellmer’s imagery, in his early doll photographs, in his later more pornographic drawings 
and etchings, and throughout his work in general. A tragic vision of Eros, it emphasizes 
humanity’s anguished and fallen status. “It is clear” Robert Short writes, “that Bellmer 
has been leading us down into the deepest recesses of our psychic anxiety and has now 
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brought us face to face with the primal scene.” For Bellmer and Bataille alike eroticism 


ee 


is necessarily dangerous, is even criminal. This is why the Marquis de Sade spent the 
bulk of his adult life incarcerated they would suggest. As Bataille observes of Sade and 
his impossible doctrine, it is irreconcilable to any social order. But it attests to something 
the denial of which can only carry disastrous consequences, “Our desire to consume, to 
annihilate, to make a bonfire of our resources, and the joy we find in the burning, the fire 
and the ruin are what seem to us divine, sacred.”’’ Eroticism is to question, necessarily, 
intimacy and our relation with the Other. An opening toward the Other, it is a loss of 
equilibrium. 

Only in eroticism and death do we break from the gulf that separates us from the 
rest of being says Bataille. This aspiration for continuity, a conjunction of anguish and 
ecstasy, he sees as the “religious sensibility” of eroticism. Articulated most memorably 
in his meditations on Fu Chou Li as he undergoes the torture of a Hundred Pieces in the 
final pages of Les larmes d'Eros, “in the violence of this image” Bataille sees “an infinite 


1.””8 In Ecce Monstrum: Georges Bataille and the Sacrifice of Form 


capacity for reversa 
(2007) Jeremy Biles uses Bellmer to help him illustrate the “religious sensibility” that 
Bataille sees in eroticism. Bataille’s fascination with the monstrous or impure aspects of 
the sacred finds no better visual correlate than in Bellmer he says. Not that Bellmer saw 
his project in this light, as expressive of a “religious sensibility,” but that the continuous 
and aggressive balancing of contradictions through his work — between the animate and 
inanimate, melancholia and sensuality, seduction and despair — draws out what Bataille 


sees as eroticism’s violation of the taboo in an especially acute manner. As Biles writes, 


“if the temperaments of Bataille and Bellmer evince harmony, it is above all in relation to 
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eroticism, which for the writer and artist alike is never a matter of harmonious relations— 
it is a coincidence of opposites, a lacerating contradiction of life and death, being and 


9 Whether or not Bataille and Bellmer agreed on the exact status of 


nothingness. 
religion is secondary. “Though Bellmer strenuously denied the existence of the God who 
for Bataille was rendered dead, absent, or still crying out from the cross, he nonetheless 
demonstrates, to a startling degree, what Bataille calls the ‘religious sensibility.””*” Their 
mutually tragic vision of Eros emphasizes humanity’s discontinuity with nature over 
whatever is celebratory or harmonious. Take one of Bellmer’s drawing for Bataille’s 
Histoire l'oeil (1928). The Bellmerian embrace could hardly be more explicit: with 
graceful lines, it depicts a man sodomizing a woman. She is naked. The man still wears 
pants and shoes. Besides his genitals, this is all we see of the man whose torso is blocked 
by the woman. Superimposed over her pelvic area however is the face of a crying child, a 
child whose eyes are represented by the woman’s genitals and anus: the man penetrates 
the child’s eye with his erect member. The sexually explicit character of this work 
obviously emphasizes its painful and disturbing aspects. Still it is not especially 
worthwhile comparing Bellmer to more commercial forms of pornography, not because 
Bellmer’s imagery lacks a lurid character, but as J.G. Ballard puts it of Bellmer’s strange 
vision of dolls and their paradoxical anatomy, it is “far too close for comfort to the 
truth.” 

Susan Sontag’s comments in “The Pornographic Imagination” (1967) about the 
tradition of pornographic literature in France and Europe more generally are telling. Not 


until a new paradigm develops she says will Anglo-American scholarship will it be ready 
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to address this literature. The ungrounded prejudice towards “realism” in English 
contradicts modernism more generally, both in literature and visually, which is prefaced 
on its rupture with “realism.” What distinguishes the exemplar specimens of 
pornographic culture from their more banal correlates is not “distance” from “the 
erotically obsessed” Sontag says, “Rather, it is the originality, thoroughness, authenticity, 
and power of that deranged consciousness itself, as incarnated in a work.”*” Noting the 
role of the Marquis de Sade for French intellectual life after World War II she writes, “it 
was the discussion of Sade after 1945 that really consolidated his position as an 
inexhaustible point of departure for radical thinking about the human condition.”** In the 
context of these discussions is where Eros noir is situated, an aesthetics of violence 
surely, but not of Sorel or a mythologization of the party or state so much as a discourse 
of perversion and libertinage, cynical, but quite contrary to words like travail, famille, 
patrie.** In this respect the work of Pierre Klossowski have been underestimated in 
English. There are exceptions, granted, but when one compares the secondary literature 
on Klossowski to Bataille or Maurice Blanchot, the absence becomes poignant. He 
receives little more than passing remarks, even as his major texts are nevertheless 
translated. 

For this reason the theoretical trajectory of our own studies has largely focused on 
Klossowski, and especially his writing on Sade, the most important aspect of his oeuvre 
in our humble opinion. Specifically Klossowski’s argument in “The Philosopher- 
Villain,” his revised introduction to the 1967 edition of Sade mon prochain have been a 


centre of gravity for us. As Klossowski claims, Sade’s aim is to “establish a 
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countergenerality that would obtain for the specificity of perversions, making exchange 
between singular cases of perversion possible”; this is how “‘Sade’s notion of integral 
monstrosity” will develop according to Klossowski.*° Distancing himself from the more 
Catholic reading he presents twenty years earlier, Klossowski not only acts as a bridge 
between surrealism’s “politics of Eros” and the deconstructive politics that followed in 
the wake of May of 68, but his writing on Sade specifically highlights the stakes at play 
between perversion, French avant-garde culture, and transgression more generally, indeed 
presents most plainly what transgression is for French avant-garde culture. As he 
explains, Sade’s writing is in part a critique of atheism, one that questions the autonomy 
of normative reason from God, but it is also “‘a critique of the pervert properly so- 
called.”*° The two are interwoven Sade shows us. “Reason would like to be wholly freed 
of God. Sade—but in a very underhanded way—wishes to free thought from all 


preestablished normative reason.”*’ 


Thus “the pervert” and “the libertine” are not 
differentiated by a conscious system of values for Klossowski, but rather because the 
pervert is characterized by a “specific fixed idea,” or in today’s language, a “fetish.” The 
“pervert’s gesture” or “fetish” is axiomatic of his “countergenerality” to normative reason 
says Klossowski. “This is why Sade introduces logically structured language into 
perversion, which is with respect to this language a structure apparently devoid of 
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logic.””” Klossowski contrasts normative reason with complicity, which is where the 


importance of sodomy emerges, “like a callipygian test, this act suppresses the specific 
borders between the sexes and according to Sade constitutes the key sign for all 


perversions.” a 


ey 


According to Klossowski too, the emancipation of women is central to Sade. This 
is one of Sade’s foremost intentions, one occurring through his deconstruction of gender 
norms. For if, as his philosophical predecessors would suggest, manhood and rationality 
stand in opposition to sensuality and femininity, Sade’s aim is to make man primarily 
sensual and woman rational. “Man as the Sadean pervert type, although he apparently 
retains rational primacy, henceforth presents himself as the assertion of sensuous nature, 
but in the sense that sensuous nature offers itself to him in the perspective of the mind: 
the perspective of the imaginary.”*° At the same time, “Contrary to man, more 
particularly contrary to the Sadean pervert, who, in integral monstrosity, functions as the 
definition of sensuous nature, the Sadean heroine sets forth reason.””! As Klossowski 
asks, “Do we read Sade as we read Laclos, Stendhal, Balzac? Clearly not!””” Indeed 
Sade is certainly more “text” or “document” than he is “entertainment” or even 
“literature.” Sade’s writing can be distinguished from more commercial forms of 
pornography in this way. So what does transgression mean for French avant-garde 
culture? Here we will address the sovereignty of the “death drive,” what we have 
euphemistically called Eros noir, looking at the role of “consumption” in its capacity to 
derationalize reason. Sade is a pioneer in this respect, one who even today has perhaps 
taken us furthest, but regardless is pivotal to the French avant-garde. 

Michel Foucault observes in “A Preface to Transgression” (1963) that the death of 
God and the unveiling of sexuality in language are synonymous. Eroticism he writes is 


“an experience of sexuality which links, for its own ends, an overcoming of limits to the 
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death of God.”*? Indeed “the death of God” exposes us to the experience of our limits he 
says, an experience bound to sexuality. 


From the moment that Sade delivered its first words and marked out, in a single 
discourse, the boundaries of what suddenly became its kingdom, the language of 
sexuality has lifted us into the night where God is absent, and where all of our 
actions are addressed to this absence in a profanation that at once identifies it, 
dissipates it, exhaust itself in it, and restores it to the empty purity of its 
transgression. 


Examining transgression in light of a Nietzschean “yes-saying” that carries nothing of 
Hegelian “negativity” with it, it is not dialectical says Foucault, but purely affirmative, 
affirmative even in its violation of limits. “Transgression opens on to a scintillating and 
constantly affirmed world, a world without shadow or twilight, without that serpentine 
‘no’ that bites into fruits and lodges their contradictions at their core. It is the solar 
inversion of Satanic denial.””° Transgression is not philosophical, but instead where we 
see the decline of the properly philosophical subject begin says Foucault, its 
contamination by duplicity and perversion, or the words of mad and evil philosophers. 
This is where the importance of Bataille’s writing emerges. Most poignantly he observes, 


The breakdown of philosophical subjectivity and its dispersion in a language which 
dispossesses it while multiplying it within the space created by its absence is 
probably one of the fundamental structures of contemporary thought. Again, this is 
not the end of philosophy, but rather, the end of the philosopher as the sovereign and 
primary form of philosophical language. And perhaps to all those who strive above 
all to maintain the unity of the philosopher’s grammatical function — at the price of 
the coherence, even the existence of philosophical language — we could oppose 
Bataille’s exemplary enterprise: his desperate and relentless attack on the pre- 
eminence of the philosophical subject as it confronted him in his work, in his 
experience and his language which became his private torment, in the first reflected 
torture of that which speaks in philosophical language — in the dispersion of stars that 
encircle a median night, allowing voiceless words to be born. ‘Like a flock chased 
by an infinite shepherd, we, the bleating wave, would flee, endlessly flee from the 
horror of reducing being to totality.’”° 
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As Martin Heidegger further clarifies in this respect, when Nietzsche refers to God, he 
means the entire western philosophical tradition. “‘God is dead’ means: the supersensory 
world has no effective power. It does not bestow life. Metaphysics, which for Nietzsche 
is Western philosophy, as Platonism is at an end. Nietzsche understands his own 
philosophy as the countermovement against metaphysics, i.e., for him, against 
Platonism.””’ Transgression begins where metaphysics ends. In fact we might 
understand Eros noir in the terms of a “high atheism” in the same way we talk about 
“high modernism.” Nietzsche’s proclamation that “God is dead” is still deeply 
significant. But of Bataille, Bellmer, and Klossowski specifically, the death of God is 
baroque relative to Nietzsche’s initial articulation, a mannerism in which unfolds a 
transgressive and perverse celebration of his death. It can be differentiated from 
Heidegger’s project in this way. In “The French Path to Postmodernity: Bataille between 
Eroticism and General Economics” (1984), Jiirgen Habermas further compares Bataille to 
Heidegger. Where Heidegger examines “the ontological presuppositions of objectifying 
science and technology” Bataille instead “developed his concept of the sacred from an 
anthropologically grounded critique of Christianity which forms a counterpart to 


Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals.””® 


Bataille’s undertaking is primarily “ethical” 
Habermas says, where Heidegger’s is “ontological.” These are comparisons that 
Klossowski extends in his own analyses of Bataille. Both Bataille and Heidegger stand at 
arms-length from the “humanism” of a Jean-Paul Sartre; for Heidegger humanism “does 


not set the humanitas of man high enough.””” For Bataille though, humanism fails to 


encompass the proper breadth or depths of experience. 
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One of the intellectual aspirations here then is to pick up the discussion about 
transgression, atheism, sex and God where Foucault leaves them. This is what Bataille, 
Bellmer, and Klossowski each show us, what we have here called Eros noir, a perverse 
and willfully transgressive eroticism, one intentionally sinful and sacrilegious. Of this 
predominantly French milieu Sontag writes, “Their work suggests that ‘the obscene’ is a 
primal notion of human consciousness, something much more profound than the 
backwash of a sick society’s aversion to the body. Human sexuality is, quite apart from 
Christian repressions, a highly questionable phenomenon, and belongs, at least 
potentially, among the extreme rather than the ordinary experiences of humanity.”!°° In 
the realm of these extremes of which transgression is the paradigmatic form we situate 


Eros noir. 
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Chapter Two 


From Community to its Absence: On Georges Bataille 


The Modern Spirit 

Foucault shows us that with transgression or law and its violation we approach a 
primary focal point of the Bataillean problematic, one that situates him within modernism 
more generally. As we will see, it largely establishes the conditions for Bellmer and 
Klossowski as well. For as Bataille outlines in L’Erotisme and elsewhere, the interplay 
between taboo and its transgression delineate the parameters of the particularly human 
condition. The taboos forbidding incest and murder are the most significant, but not the 
only ones. Still each highlight the two interrelated axes of human experience for Bataille: 
sex and violence, Eros and Thanatos. Taboo and transgression are like two sides of a 
coin, the core of human consciousness for Bataille. As he writes, “When a negative 
emotion has the upper hand we must obey the taboo. When a positive emotion is in the 
ascendant we violate it. Such a violation will not deny or repress the contrary emotion, 
but justify it and arouse it. We should not be frightened of violence in the same way if we 
did not know or at least obscurely sense that it could lead us to worse things.”' Rules 
were made to be broken he seems to suggest. This is too simplistic however. Eroticism 
and transgression are one for Bataille, eroticism is transgressive, while at the same time 
taboo. Taboos and their transgression will be what separate us from our anthropoid 
ancestors. “Human eroticism differs from animal sexuality precisely in this,” says 
Bataille, “that it calls inner life into play.”” If religion is ritual and rite expressed 


objectively, socially, eroticism is its subjective, its intimate counterpart. 
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For Foucault, “the obstinate prestige” that Bataille grants the eye is stressed 
alongside the erotic spectacle of death occurring through his narratives. We recall here 
not just the deaths in his narratives however, El Granero and Don Aminado in Histoire 
l’oeil for example, but the enigmatic death depicted in the pit of Lascaux as well. The 
eye is both that which first captures death, but is also the limit of language says Foucault. 
As he observes, “the eye in Bataille delineates the zone shared by language and death, the 
place where language discovers its being in the crossing of its limits: the non-dialectical 
form of philosophical language.”* Such an observation allows us to better differentiate 
transgression from mannerism and modernism, the divide or fissure that properly 
separates classicism from modernism. The depiction of the ithyphallic man and the dying 
bison in the pit of Lascaux is transgressive, that is to say sacred and erotic, but entirely 
unconsciously so. In contrast, Boucher’s Diana and other nudes are mannerist in the way 
Bataille uses the term, in that they stretch and warp bodily proportions to draw out the 
latent eroticism, but they are not modern. What it means to be modern, in art and in 
writing, is seen by counterpoising Bataille’s observations about Edouard Manet with his 
brief but vitriolic comments in “The Modern Spirit and the Play of Transpositions” 
(1930). 

Manet reflects a shift in European painting says Bataille, a movement away from 
representation and toward the subject of painting itself. ““What Manet insisted upon, 
uncompromisingly, was an end to rhetoric in painting. What he insisted upon was 
painting that should rise in utter freedom, in natural silence, painting for its own sake, a 


song for the eyes of interwoven forms and colors.”* In contrast, the patronage of Boucher 
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Figure 4: Edouard Manet — Olympia, 1863 


by Madame de Pompadour and Louis XV clearly betokens the rhetorical bias his work is 
predicated upon, a rhetoric wholly evacuated from Olympia says Bataille. “Her real 
nudity (not merely that of her body) is the silence that emanates from her, like that from a 
sunken ship. All we have is the ‘sacred horror’ of her presence—presence whose sheer 
simplicity is tantamount to absence.” This is what stands at the heart of its controversy, 
its scandal at the 1865 Salon. On the face of it, for us today it may be difficult to see 
what was controversial in her form (Figure 4). The model sits on her couch, elegantly 


looking at the viewer. How is this different from previous depictions of the nude? Not 
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her nakedness then, so much as the absence of myth which is challenging. Bataille 
compares the “vital energy of Courbet’s” to “the laconic elegance” of Manet. 


The density and vital energy of Courbet’s are undeniable, but his realism had not yet 
been stripped of eloquence; his art pleads nobly, eloquently, for the truth of things 
and this nobility is the one relic of a dead past to which Courbet clung. His 
eloquence, needless to say, had nothing in common with the turgid, highflown, bare- 
faced lying of conventional art. But it was not yet the laconic elegance, the economy 
of statement that we do not find till Manet stepped forward—till the day, that is, 
when the subject, treated with indifference, became a mere pretext for the picture 
itself. 


With Olympia and Manet’s work in general “the picture obliterates the text” according to 


”7 This obliteration of the text 


Bataille: “In her provocative literalness she is nothing. 
typifies modern art and literature, which although still referring to a world outside it, uses 
it as a brace more than a mooring. Unlike Lascaux, modern art is not immanent in the 
same way as previously. This grants it a freedom never before possible. Where 
previously, if it was not in a religiosity more-or-less erotic, more-or-less magical or 
ecclesiastical, art was still entirely anchored in economic wealth. And it remains so, but 
not a priori. The artist or writer today intentionally challenges its reader in the hope of 
stimulating them, in that they will purchase their work, but this only happens if it is 
innovative and aesthetically superior. The genius of Olympia, in the language of 
Ferdinand de Saussure, is in the way that it enfolds the signifier back upon itself. Manet 
uses Titian’s Venus of Urbino (1538) as a reference, but he evacuates or obliterates its 
meaning, signifies the banality of representation itself. It demythologizes. If not creating 
a clean slate, at least it works to clean it. But for our purposes here another observation 


Bataille makes of Manet is important: “Our modern art—clean-cut through silence and 


the elimination of conventional sentiments—is, on the other hand, fashioned round a core 
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of inner, underlying violence.”* This underlying violence is our focus, which functions 
differently in Lascaux, is actively repressed in Boucher, and is wrestled with and explored 
actively by surrealism and other aspects of modernism. 

Modernism and Eros noir generally works through this to greater or lesser degrees 
of self-consciousness and success. As much as the representation of this “underlying 
violence” though, surrealism is its mediation both visually and in writing. In the final 
edition of Documents Bataille describes how the “modern spirit” obliterates the text, the 
signifier, by drawing it back into material reality. His criticism of the “play of symbolic 
transpositions” is clearly directed at surrealism, even if he does not say it. Alongside 
close-up photographs of flies, Bataille observes the hygienic and distanced character of 
modernity in the face of death and our own decomposition. Relative to these 
“transpositions” in art Bataille takes the anti-dialectical and a-historical stance of 
transgression itself. The text always stands removed from our real desire he says. ““What 
is really loved is loved mainly in shame and I defy any lover of painting to love a picture 
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as much as a fetishist loves a shoe.”” As he writes, “Faced with the multiple horrors 


which compose the portrayal of existence, it is possible to encounter what one has always 


sought only in complete darkness.” 


There is nothing elevating about desire itself for 
Bataille. His words are intentionally biting. 

At the same time Bataille publishes this article Breton publishes “The Second 
Manifesto of Surrealism” (1930). The censure of Bataille in its final pages is excessive, 


but still of critical value. The manifesto is littered with denunciations and exclusions, but 


the final pages devoted to Bataille are the most interesting. Describing Bataille as an 
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“anti-dialectical materialist’ who works “gratuitously through Freud” and who wishes 
“only to consider in the world that which is vilest, most discouraging, and most 
corrupted” Breton accuses Bataille of trying to establish a conspiracy of ex-surrealists 
against surrealism.'' Singling him out because of Documents, which he edited from 1929 
to 1930, it had appropriated many ex-surrealists into its fold: Michel Leiris, Robert 
Desnos, Georges Limbour, André Masson, Roger Vitrac. “I am amused, moreover,” 
Breton writes, “to think that one cannot leave Surrealism without running into M. 


Bataille.” !” 


But Documents was not Bataille’s alone, as is evidenced by its short lifespan, 
with financier Georges Wildenstein and others unable to accept the radical and 
“heterogeneous” trajectory of Bataille’s thinking. What we note with the “Second 
Manifesto of Surrealism” is the value of other’s words about Bataille, words that help 
better to situate him in the interwar period. 

With Documents blending together archeology and fine art, ethnography and 
variétés, remarkable not only in its capacity to draw “heterogeneous” fields of human 
experience together, but diverse periods of human civilization and culture as well, the 
journal is an important precursor to Les larmes d'Eros. Bataille’s definition of “Informe” 
or “Formless” (1929) for its “Critical Dictionary” is today well-known, and is read as a 
kind of methodology. 


A dictionary begins when it no longer gives the meaning of words, but their tasks. 
Thus formless is not only an adjective having a given meaning, but a term that serves 
to bring things down in the world, generally requiring that each thing have its form. 
What it designates has no rights in any sense and gets itself squashed everywhere, 
like a spider or an earthworm. In fact, for academic men to be happy, the universe 
would have to take shape. All philosophy has no other goal: it is a matter giving a 
frock coat to what is, a mathematical frock coat. On the other hand, affirming that 
the universe resembles nothing and is only formless amounts to saying the universe 
is something like a spider or spit.’* 
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Rosalind Krauss and Yve-Alain Bois in their 1996 exhibition at the Centre Pompidou — 
L’Informe: mode d’emploi — use Bataille’s definition as a rallying point for contemporary 
art and a way of conceptualizing modernism, allowing them to look at modernism 
through four “vectors” they draw from Bataille — base materialism, horizontality, pulse, 
and entropy — which, as Bois explains, are porous and destabilize traditional 
classifications like “style, theme, chronology”; instead of examining what visual culture 
is, they look at what it does or how it works, its task as it were. As Bois writes, 


We could treat the informe as a pure object of historical research, tracing its origins 
in Documents, noting its occurrences there; this work would be useful and, like all 
those interested in Bataille’s thought, we have not neglected it. But such an 
approach would run the risk of transforming the formless into a figure, of stabilizing 
it. That risk is perhaps unavoidable, but, in putting the formless to work in areas far 
from its place of origin, in displacing it in order to sift modernist production by 
means of a sieve, we wanted to start it shaking — which is to say, shake it up.'* 


Formlessness is visible in many aspects of modern art; it has been for some time Krauss 
and Bois show. Bataille helps to have shaken things. Eros noir then can be read as 
another “vector” of contemporary art and theory, one which looks at its sadistically erotic 
aspects. For as Bataille observes in the review of Georges-Henri Luquet’s L’Art primitif 
(1930) for Documents about the “genesis of figurative art,” what the muddled lines that 
crisscross the cave-walls of Aurignacian humanity share with those of young and “butter- 
fingered children” — much more than an intentional effort towards figuration — is a 
“willful alteration of forms” says Bataille, one that focuses on making their presence in 
the world felt.'” “Art, since undeniably there is art, proceeds in this way by successive 


destructions. Insofar as it liberates libidinal instincts, these instincts are sadistic.” !° 
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The sacred is primarily transgressive for Bataille. As Habermas observes, for 
Bataille “the validity claims of norms is founded in the experience of transgressing 
norms, which is forbidden and — precisely for this reason — enticing, that is to say, in the 
experience of sacrilege, in which the feelings of anxiety, loathing and horror fuse with 
those of charm and benumbing happiness. Bataille speaks of the profound intimacy 
between law and transgression of the law.”!’ We see it in Bataille’s writings on 
eroticism, “general economics” and elsewhere. Bataille’s introduction of “unproductive 
expenditure” into the sacred connects it to the profane observes Habermas, “as what is 
superfluous — from refuse and excrement, through dreams, erotic temptations and 
perversions, to contaminating, subversive ideas; from palpable luxury to exuberantly 


electrifying hopes and transcendences.”'® 


Bataille’s heterology differentiates it from 
surrealism; where surrealism aims to “sublimate” or elevate these forces of the 


unconscious, Bataille’s focus remains on their sovereign and “unproductive” aspects, the 


objects of Sade’s fascination. 


Heterogeneous Agglutinations 

From 1931 to 1934 Bataille participates in the Democratic Communist Circle. 
This is when he writes “The Notion of Expenditure” and “The Psychological Structure of 
Fascism” (1933-34) for its auxiliary journal La Critique sociale. Specifically the notion 
of “heterology” that Bataille develops is most helpful here. Drawing from Robert Hertz’s 
distinctions between a “right-handed” and a “left-handed sacred,” the heterogeneous he 


says is visible in waste and genitals, in warriors and aristocracy, madness, violence, and 
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excess of all kinds he says.'” Also visible in the fascist leader — who is “incontestably 
part of heterogeneous existence” — as Bataille writes: “Mussolini and Hitler immediately 
stand out as something other.””° Indeed the unity of fascism for Bataille is located in its 
“actual psychological structure” more than in its economic base.”! Bataille criticizes 
Marxism’s failure to articulate the properly “religious” or “political” dimension of 
society. Bourgeois society is homogeneous. Terms are exchangeable. Each element is 
subjugated to the service of another. Money is the common denominator and mediator 
between terms. Only unadulterated desire is sovereign. Bourgeois society has failed to 
integrate the working classes Bataille says. As heterogeneous, they are an impure and 
threatening remainder. The safety of homogeneous society is thus precarious and calls 
for what Bataille calls “imperative elements” to protect it from violence or other 
heterogeneous forces; this is the aura of fear that surrounds military power, alongside the 
need to exercise the left-handed sacred from its pure and “lawful,” right-handed 
counterpart. 

The rise of the leagues of the extreme right through France at this time cannot be 
overlooked. January 8, 1934 is when Serge Alexandre Stavisky, the Russian Jewish 
embezzler on trial for fraud is found dead amidst controversies of his assassination. The 
“Stavisky affair” sparks not only the resignation of Camille Chautemps as President of 
the Council, replaced by Edouard Daladier of the same Radical Socialist Party, but also 
the mass demonstrations held by these leagues of the extreme right throughout the month 
January 1934. February 6, 1934 is when a demonstration culminates in a riot on the Place 


de la Concorde in front of the French National Assembly that results in sixteen deaths and 
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approximately two-thousand injuries. Edouard Daladier resigns the following day. A 
major political crisis of the Third Republic, it is the closest to a fascist coup d’état in 
French history. Although not addressed directly by Bataille in “The Psychological 
Structure of Fascism” — as Jean Piel confirms — the Stavisky affair “provoked in Bataille 
an intense movement of curiosity and uneasiness, coming as it did after the Nazis came to 
power in Germany’”.”” February 1934 is the same month as Austria’s failed February 
Uprising or Civil War as well. Daladier is soon replaced by the conservative Gaston 
Doumergue and a general strike is called by the left on February 12, 1934. With the 
Section Frangaise de l'Internationale Ouvriere and the Parti communiste francais each 
calling separate demonstrations that meet together in the streets that day, at the initiative 
of the popular base of these movements the foundation of the Front populaire occurs. 
Bataille recalls the moment in a speech to Contre-Attaque. 


Most of us, comrades, were in the street that day and can recall the emotion that 
overcame us when the Communist marchers, coming out of the rue des Pyrénées, 
turned into the Cours de Vincennes and took up the entire width of the street: this 
massive group was preceded by a line of a hundred workers, shoulder to shoulder 
and arm in arm, marching with unprecedented slowness and singing the 
Internationale. Many of you, no doubt, can remember the huge old bald worker, 
with a reddish face and heavy white moustache, who walked slowly, one step at a 
time, in front of that moving human wall, holding a huge red flag.” 


Winning the national elections in May of 1936 under the leadership of Leon Blum, the 
Front populaire would last until June of 1937. It occurs amidst the rising tide of French 
nationalism. 

Before the triumph of the Front populaire however, in September 1935 Bataille 
sets aside his differences with Breton to found Contre-Attaque in their fight against 


fascism. Besides Bataille and Breton, other participants include other founding surrealists 
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such as Paul Eluard and Benjamin Péret, other members of the Democratic Communist 
Circle such as Boris Souvarine, Simone Weil, and others, as well as Pierre Klossowski, 
Georges Ambrosino, and Maurice Heine. The later three participate in Acéphale as 
well.”* By Klossowski and Surya’s account, the role Heine, the Sade scholar admired by 
both Bataille and Breton, negotiates the differences between them. 5 Tn fact Bataille later 
names Heine as the only one not to have broken with Breton at the time the “Second 
Manifesto” was published.*° Lasting only until 1936, the lifespan of Contre-Attaque is 
short. At its peak according to Henri Dubief, it has between fifty and seventy members.~’ 
Despite “agglutinations” around Bataille and Breton, Klossowski confirms its diversity. 


At the time of the first meetings of Contre-Attaque, Breton listens with a prudent 
receptivity, initially with a relaxed sentiment of solidarity, then trying to re-enter, 
sometimes perplexed, and weighs out Bataille with his own weights and measures, 
depending on the kind of code that seemed to reign while in the large group around 
him. A group, moreover, rather heterogeneous, with the exception of a few former 
disciples, at this ttme when Contre-Attaque agglutinates, a few months before the 
Popular Front. Around this time, the pure anarchists and Trotskyists come to meet 
the socialists and the syndicalists, alongside the German emigrants, who form a kind 
“swamp” between Breton and Bataille, and contribute to its confusion and 
ambiguity. The presence of these elements necessarily influenced its choice of 
vocabulary, which hovered between excess and amendments afterwards.”* 


As an anti-nationalist, anti-capitalist, and anti-reformist organization whose goals were 
the acceleration of a revolutionary offensive against fascism, Surya notes, it was not 
especially distinct from other organizations. “Contre-Attaque was remarkable for several 
other reasons.” In particular, its concerns were not strictly “political,” taking up problems 
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like “the liberation of children,” “the free expression of sexual urges,” etc. “In this 
respect” writes Surya, “Bataille drew André Breton and his friends in his wake (and in the 


wake of Maurice Heine and Pierre Klossowski) further than surrealism was perhaps 


prepared to go. The revolution would also be a moral revolution, which must also be 
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understood as a revolution in morals.””” Contre-Attaque is “worth studying in detail” — 
Blanchot writes — “for what made its urgency of such a nature that it could subsist only 
through struggle rather than through its non-active existence. It exists, in a way, only in 
the streets (a prefiguration of what happened in May ’68), that is, outside.”*° 

Disbanding after Breton and other surrealists denounced the group’s intentions as 
a kind of crypto-fascism, from Bataille’s later comments, he too was aware of the 
potential dangers of a militant fascination with violence, or the paradoxical truths to the 
surrealist’s critique. “There is no doubt that the bourgeois world as it exists constitutes a 
provocation to violence and that, in that world, the exterior forms of violence hold a 
fascination. Be that as it may” he writes of himself, “Bataille considers, at least since 
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Contre-Attaque, that this fascination can lead to the worst.” The potential dangers of 


Bataille’s “prefascist” leanings are echoed soon after by Walter Benjamin, not as publicly 
as Breton and the surrealists, but just as importantly. These comments arrive to us via 
Klossowski some years later in “Entre Marx et Fourier” (1969). As much as Contre- 
Attaque, they concern Benjamin’s reservations about Acéphale and the Collége de 
Sociologie as well. For as Klossowski explains, 


Disconcerted by the ambiguity of “acephalean” a-theology, Walter Benjamin 
disagreed with us, arguing that the conclusions he then was drawing from his 
analysis of German bourgeois intellectual evolution, namely, that the “increasing 
metaphysical buildup of what was incommunicable” (according to the antinomies of 
capitalist industrial society) was what prepared the favorable ground for nazism. For 
the time being he was trying to apply his analysis to our own situation. He wanted to 
keep us from slipping; despite an appearance of absolute incompatibility, we were 
taking the risk of playing into the hands of a “prefascist aestheticism.” He clung to 
this interpretive scheme, thoroughly colored by Lukac’s theories, in order to 
surmount his own confusion and sought enclose us in this kind of dilemma.” 
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Where Benjamin saw the buildup of the “incommunicable” to the tensions of modernity 
as at the basis of fascism, as long as such forces remain “base” or “left-handed,” 
according to Bataille they remained inappropriable to fascism. In fact little suggests that 
Benjamin found Contre-Attaque in particular problematic. But of Bataille’s efforts to 
“found a secret society” or even the analysis of these “elective communities” Benjamin 
remained unconvinced. For Bataille, Klossowski, and others however, their aims 
remained opposed to the vertical structure of fascism, indeed was founded on principles 


that aspired to ruin the vertical structure of fascism. 


“FEROCIOUSLY RELIGIOUS” 


“Tt is time to abandon the world of the civilized and its light. It is too late to be 
reasonable and educated—which has led to life without appeal. Secretly or not, it is 
necessary to become completely different, or to cease being.” 

—Georges Bataille, “The Sacred Conspiracy” 

In April 1936 with André Masson, Pierre Klossowski and others, Bataille founds 
Acéphale and starts publishing a journal of the same name. Taking as their mission the 
eruption of a virulent and contagious sacred throughout European society, the members of 
Acéphale call for the creation of “a community creative of values,” and of “values 
creative of cohesion,” a community, moreover, struggling for “the decomposition and 
exclusion of all communities national, socialist, communist, or churchly — other than 
universal community.”°? 


In one sense, Bataille is aggressively atheistic and antichristian. At the same time 


his aims remain ambivalently religious. This is one of the foremost traits he shares with 
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Figure 5: André Masson — Acéphale, 1936 


Sade, at least from the perspective of Klossowski’s reading (addressed in Chapter Four). 
This is a trait that is visible throughout Evos noir, the way even with blasphemy there 
remains a need for God. We see it already for example in “Sacrifices” (1933), Bataille’s 
collaboration with André Masson that depicts “the self” is as it exists catastrophically — 
in “the rending subversion of the god that dies” — “suspended in a realized void.”** 
Accompanied by five etchings by Masson of figures taken from Indo-European 
mythology such as Mithra and the Minotaur, the se/fis not a cogito so much as a wound 
for Bataille, a vertiginous absence traversing the site of its own laceration. “What the 


empirical knowledge of the structure of this se/f has in common with the other selves has 
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become an absurdity in this void where my dominion manifests itself, for the very 
essence of the se/f that I am consists in the fact that no other conceivable existence can 
replace it; the total improbability of my coming into the world poses, in an imperative 
mode, a total heterogeneity.”* 

“Total heterogeneity” informs the qualification that Jean-Luc Nancy introduces 
into his analysis of community. A better notion than either “the subject” or “the 
individual” for what Bataille calls the self or le soi is the singularity. As Nancy writes, 
“behind the theme of the individual, but beyond it, lurks the question of singularity.”*° 
Singularity: that is to say a singular being that “appears, as finitude itself,” a finitude 
inseparable from community. For Nancy, “Community means, consequently, that there is 
no singular being without another singular being, and that there is, therefore, what might 
be called, in a rather inappropriate idiom, an originary or ontological ‘sociality’ that in its 
principle extends far beyond the simple theme of man as a social being.”*’ With Bataille 
this is hardly yet articulated however, the selfs relation to the Other. 

“Sacrifices” is published in October 1936 by Editions G.L.M. which in June of 
that year begins publishing Acéphale. With “Sacrifices” and Acéphale Bataille’s 
friendship with Masson more fully comes into play. Masson also illustrated Histoire de 
l’eil and “The Solar Anus” (1931), and while visiting him in Tossa de Mar in 1935 
Bataille completes Le Bleu du Ciel (1957). They share a mutual taste for Sade, for myth, 
and transgression, and even familial ties, with Masson the uncle to Bataille’s daughter 


Laurence through marriage.** More aggressively than Bataille or others, Masson is 


opposed to communism: “I think that to support marxism” Masson writes in a letter to 
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Bataille in October, 1936, “no matter how slightly, is a mistake ... [It is] to support a 
failure...”°? While with Masson in Tossa de Mar in April 1936 Bataille writes both the 
“Programme” for Acéphale and “The Sacred Conspiracy.” “WE ARE FEROCIOUSLY 
RELIGIOUS,” Bataille proclaims in Acéphale 1 (June 1936), “and, to the extent that our 
existence is the condemnation of everything that is recognized today, an inner exigency 
demands that we be equally imperious.”“” Masson’s drawing becomes the emblematic 
sign of this secret society: a headless parody of da Vinci’s Vitruvian Man with a flaming 
heart in one hand and a dagger in the other (Figure 5), “The Sacred Conspiracy” outlines 
the implications of Bataille’s acéphalic universe. 


Man has escaped from his head just as the condemned man has escaped from his 
prison. He has found beyond himself not God, who is the prohibition against crime, 
but a being who is unaware of prohibition. Beyond what I am, I meet a being who 
makes me laugh because he is headless; this fills me with dread because he is made 
of innocence and crime; he holds a steel weapon in his left hand, flames like those of 
a Sacred Heart in his right. He reunites in the same eruption Birth and Death. He is 
nota man. He is not a god either. He is not me but he is more than me: his stomach 
is the labyrinth in which he has lost himself, loses me with him, and in which I 
discover myself as him, in other words as a monster.*! 


The paradoxical, impossible character of Acéphale is not constrained to its figure. It 
structures the group’s very relation to community. As Blanchot writes, “Each member of 
the community is not only the whole community, but the violent, disparate, exploded, 
powerless incarnation of the totality of beings who, tending to exist integrally, have as 


42 
”"* For as 


corollary the nothingness they have already, and in advance, fallen into. 
explains, “The beheading, which should have made possible the ‘endless (lawless) 
unfettering of the passions,’ could be accomplished only through passions already 


unfettered, the passions affirming themselves in the unavowable community that its own 


dissolution sanctioned.”** 
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In Blanchot’s words then, Acéphale is “unavowable” : to name it is to betray it, 
constituted as it is by the secret: “‘Acéphale’ is still bound to its mystery. Those who 
participated in it are not certain they had a part in it. They have not spoken, or else the 
inheritors of their words are tied to a still firmly maintained reserve. The texts published 
under that title do not reveal its scope, except for a few sentences which much later still 
stun those who wrote them.”** Regarding its rituals, we know they planned a human 
sacrifice that remained uncompleted; they commemorated the beheading of Louis XVI at 
the Place de la Concorde; and they refused to shake hands with anti-Semites, as Surya 
writes, “in anticipation, a kind of reversed yellow star whose shame would strike out at 
anti-Semites!” Klossowski is one of Acéphale’s most active members. He publishes in 
the first three editions of its journal, with only Bataille publishing more, and participates 
in the society’s rituals as well. Years later Klossowski describes how, alone, as part of a 
ritual, they each took a trip to the base of a tree struck by lightning. 


About twenty of us took the train to ... Saint-Nom-la-Bretéche... We were told: 
‘Meditate, but secretly. Never speak a word of what you felt or thought!’ Bataille 
never told us anything more. He never explained what this kind of ceremony 
represented. I can tell you that it was very beautiful... I only remember that 
particular evening as pouring with rain. There was a Greek fire at the root of a tree 
struck by lightning. A whole stage set... It was very beautiful. But we all had the 
feeling of participating in something happening with Bataille, in his head. We all felt 
a kind of compassion. Not compassion in the sense of pity! We were sharing... We 
were participating.” 


It is not exactly clear who were members of Acéphale or how precisely the society and 
journal overlapped. As Surya observes, “Georges Ambrosino, Pierre Klossowski and 
Patrick Waldberg were participants without a doubt, and strong supporters. Also 
probably taking part were Jacques Chavy, René Chenon, Henri Dubief, Pierre Dugan, 


Dussat (?), Jean Dautry (and others we do not know).’*° Stuart Kendall amends this list 
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in the notes for his translation of Bataille’s speech to Acéphale: it is Henri Dussat, and 
Irme Kelemen is added. Also, “Patrick and Isabelle Waldberg, Jean Rollin, Michel Koch, 
Taro Okomoto and others would join over the next two years [following the spring of 
1937], some members joining as others left. André Masson, Laure, Michel Leiris, and 
Michel Carrouges were only occasional participants in the group, if they participated at 
all.’47 Alongside Bataille and Masson, the journal publishes Klossowski, Jean Rollin, 
Jean Wahl, Roger Caillois, and Jules Monnerot in four issues between June of 1936 and 
1939. In Acéphale 2 (January 1937) the focus is on Nietzsche’s hijacking by fascism. As 
Bataille writes in “Nietzsche and the Fascists” (1937), “Fascism and Nietzscheanism are 
mutually exclusive, and are even violently mutually exclusive, as soon as each of them is 
considered in its totality: on one side life is tied and stabilized in endless servitude, on the 
other there is not only a circulation of free air, but the wind of a tempest.”** Acéphale 3 
(July 1937) concerns Dionysos and continues its Nietzschean themes. The final issue is 
published in January of 1939 and consists only of Bataille’s unsigned essay “The Practice 
of Joy Before Death” (1939). Here the antichristian orientation of Bataille’s sentiments 
are illustrated clearly. “The kind of fretful saintliness—which first had to be sheltered 
from erotic excess—has now lost all its power: one can only laugh at a sacred 
drunkenness allied with a horror of debauchery. Prudery may be healthy for backward 
souls, but those who would be afraid of nude girls or whisky would have little to do with 
‘joy before death.’””” 

Klossowski and Bataille share a concern with Sade and Nietzsche. In fact with 


Bataille and Klossowski the real theorizing of Sade begins. For despite being since 
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Apollinaire’s essay the dark hero of French avant-garde culture, and even as Maurice 
Heine and Gilbert Lély worked to publish his texts and biography, only with Bataille and 
Klossowski does a truly Sadean discourse develop. Klossowski’s contribution to the first 
issue of Acéphale — “The Monster” (1936), see Appendix I — is in many ways a précis of 
what he elaborates at length in Sade mon prochain (1947) and “The Philosopher- Villain’, 
“the philosophical position” of Sade or “Sade’s experience as it was conveyed in 
writing.”°' “Happiness consists not in jouissance, but in the desire to break the brakes 
that oppose desire, it is not in presence, but in the waiting of absent objects that one 
enjoys these objects.”** For as Klossowski here reflects, “The different modes of 
destructive waiting through the present are reflected in Sade, in the mental operations 
which preside over different practices of ‘experimental’ debauchery.” In this way “the 
deception in waiting ends by becoming an erogenous fiction: the object does not 
disappoint, but is treated as if disappointed.”>* In contrast to a Christian eternity, in the 
sadist’s imagination is where he achieves what Klossowski here calls “‘a pseudo-eternity, 
a temporal existence, that of perverse polymorphism. Having renounced the immortality 
of the soul, the characters of Sade, in return, pose their candidature to integral 


monstrosity.”* 


Klossowski will elaborate this integral monstrosity at length in “The 

Philosopher- Villain,” the introduction to his revised 1967 edition of Sade mon prochain. 
But the 1947 edition of Sade mon prochain cannot be neglected either. The 

revisions between the texts mark a shift in Klossowsk1’s thinking, a return to Bataille of 


sorts, or atheism. During the winter of 1939-40 Klossowski experiences a religious crisis 


where he visits various Monasteries throughout France and wrestles with a faith in God, a 
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situation he later recounts fictitiously in La Vocation suspendue (1950). While studying 
theology with a group of lay students at the Convent of Saint-Maximin in 1941 
Klossowski first presents “The Body of Nothingness: The Experience of the Death of 
God in Nietzsche and the Nostalgia for Authentic Experience in Georges Bataille’, 
published in the 1947 edition of Sade mon prochain but removed from the 1967 edition. 
Overlooked in place of his later, more sympathetic readings of Bataille, Klossowski 
reflects on Bataille’s role in the Parisian avant-garde of the 30s.” Characterizing Bataille 
as returning to the archetypal task of a “Parisian messianism” looking toward “a future 
religion of humanity” Klossowski notes how, during the interwar period and in the 
context of surrealism, he rallied many young people around him “in either groups of 
disciples, or various publications characterized by a violence of tone and audacity of 
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disconcerting images.”~~ Through a re-mythization of society by way of a Nietzschean 


Church of the Death of God Bataille is presented alongside a “sacred community” of 
collaborators. 
Sade, Lautréamont, Hegel, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Nietzsche, such names were some 
of the existences that Bataille considered like existences for themselves authentic 
insofar as they all converged on the formation of this order whose mission would be 
to bring forth, from our profane world, the world of functional utility, a world of the 
sacred totality of being.” 
Rejecting both the Church and the revolutionary parties of the right and the left as each 
occupying “usurping and sterilizing positions” relative to this “sacred totality of being” 


Bataille instead aspires to what Klossowski calls “the limit-position.” For as he writes, 


“A Sade, a Baudelaire, a Nietzsche assumes the responsibility of their contemporaries 
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and, in a sense, one can say, they are nourished by the reality of the Other.”"” For 
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Bataille, according to Klossowski, a religious conspiracy moves through history, both 
nourished by the “death of God” and acting as the “death of God.” Of Bataille he writes: 
“If for him God could be dead once and for all, it was not the point of existence 
conceived as ‘death of God’, but the moment the he decided to kill him, there is more to it 
than a fait accompli: the instant is always refilled again by this same which does not 
succeed in being free of the past.”*’ This is how Klossowski critiques Bataille from a 
Christian perspective. “Being guilty or not being, such has been his dilemma.” Such is 
the condition of one who denies God and “the reversibility of culpability” that the 
Christian faith entails according to Klossowski. For as he asks, “‘is this not the internal 
contradiction of the Church of the Death of God? Is this not precisely the impossibility of 
the Nietzschean Church?”*! That accompanying the proper “death of God” only a 
nostalgia for authenticity can remain? Authenticity is not possible without a ground for 
being Klossowski observes. This is why we are left with only the simulacra of 
experience. 


Within the enunciation “God is dead” subsists a faith of the past, and it is this faith of 
the past that provides still to man the subject of this death that is uttered to the 
present as a Death of God, all the same it is also God who allows that man can 
believe in him and who allows the man to then believe that God is dead. Andina 
sense uniquely one can say that the “Death of God is a communicable experience to 
the extent that the experience of Nietzsche remains in the office of the Church, and 
that the “Death of God” remains implicit in the Church of the Resurrection.” 


These are only some of Klossowski’s questions to Bataille, questions that prefigure his 
own later writing which we address in chapter three. For as Klossowski writes, “The fact 
of having faith in God remains, like God remains, despite the actual annihilation of 


faith.’ These observations of course echo Nietzsche’s own about the death of God. 
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But not everyone was as supportive of Acéphale. Benjamin was not the only one 
to have reservations. As Surya writes of Acéphale, “Roger Caillois’s membership is 


altogether problematic.” 


Without ever fully acknowledging his participation, but with 
this as his own way perhaps of extending the unavowable, Caillois in “Preamble to the 
Spirit of Sects” (1974) looks back disparagingly at Acéphale and specifically their 


intentions of a human sacrifice, revealing the reasons for the task’s unfinished character. 


Would you believe it? It was easier to find a volunteer victim than a volunteer 
sacrificer. In the end, everything was left unresolved. At least, that’s what I 
imagine, for I was one of the most reticent members, and things may have gone 
further than I knew. We spurred each other on, though, with several examples, both 
ancient and modern, exotic or very local. And if nothing irremediable did occur to 
seal our conspiracy, this was due to simple cowardice and because of some doubt 
that remained unspoken as to the fruitfulness of such a bloodbath. We lacked 
heroism, and also, I think, conviction.” 


A valuable counterpoint to Blanchot and Nancy then, who after all did not participate in 
the secret society themselves, with Blanchot not meeting Bataille until the group’s 
completion in 1940. 

Contributing just one article to third its edition, in “Dionysian Virtues” (1937) 
Caillois looks at the ecstatic character of drunkenness or ivresse in archaic societies 
where, contra modernity he argues, it is a vehicle of social cohesion. Acknowledging the 
turbulence and revolutionary character of the Dionysian cults he writes, “it is significant 
that Dionysianism coincides with the upsurge of the rural populace against the urban 
patriciate, and that the spread of infernal cults at the expense of the Uranian religion was 
due to the victory of the lower social strata over the traditional aristocracies. At the same 
time” he further observes, “the values switched signs: the two poles of the sacred—the 
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base and the holy—changed places.” With Bataille attentive too to this “reversibility of 
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the sacred,” the dialogue that develops between them forms the basis of the Collége de 


Sociologie. 


Sacred Sociology 

Active from 1937 to 1939 with Caillois, Leiris, and Bataille as its stewards, the 
Collége de Sociologie is an intellectual gathering place for a “sacred sociology” that 
examines the resurgence of socially heterogeneous forces through European society. 
Through the sacred and its accompanying forces of attraction and repulsion as seen 
through the methodologies of Durkheim and Mauss, they open a new perspective that is 
overtly social and actively critical of individualism. Collectively in the face of what they 
see as a disintegrated social order, as with Acéphale, there is an effort to found a sacred 
community that rejects the values of individualism, and instead emphasizes a depoliticized 
ethic of elective affinities. But where Acéphale takes up the chthonic dimensions of a 
decapitated consciousness without instrument, the Collége de Sociologie aims at an active 
sociological science. As Caillois puts it, sacred sociology calls for “a moral community” 
bound by “the virulent character of the realm studied.”®” This is why Mauss and 
Durkheim’s reflections about the socially revitalizing forces of the sacred become so 
important to the Collége. “By affixing ‘sacred’ to its general conceptualization of 
sociology” Michéle Richman writes, “the College underscored the active, dynamic and 
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transformative characteristics of the Durkheimian concept of the group.” The sacred 


allows the Collége to critique the monopolization of community by the political, as Denis 


Hollier puts it “depoliticizing collective experience”. 
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The Collége de Sociologie draws together an impressively diverse collection of 
intellectuals. Besides founding members, attendees and contributors include Alexandre 
Kojéve, Pierre Klossowski, Jean Paulhan, Jean Wahl, Denis de Rougemont, Walter 
Benjamin and others. This is just part of what grants it lasting value. From their 
discussions emerges a series of powerful observations on the simultaneously dangerous 
and fascinating character of “the sacred” in the prevailing social conditions of their day, 
even as it accompanies God’s disintegration as a formal point of reference politically and 
philosophically. Bataille’s observations in “The Psychological Structure of Fascism” all 
continue with the Collége de Sociologie, the origins of fascism, the interrelationships 
between religious and military power, and the continuing presence of socially 
heterogeneous forces are revisited. Announced initially in the July 1937 edition of 
Acéphale as a “Note on the Foundation of a Collége de Sociologie” it describes “sacred 
sociology.” 


The precise object of the contemplated activity can take the name of Sacred 
Sociology, implying the study of all manifestations of social existence where the 
active presence of the sacred is clear. It intends to establish in this way the points of 
coincidence between the fundamental obsessive tendencies of individual psychology 
and the principle structures that govern social organization and are in command of its 
revolutions. ”” 


Later republished in the July 1938 special edition Jean Paulhan’s Nouvelle Revue frangais 
devoted to the Collége, this “Note” is published alongside Caillois’ “The Winter Wind”; 
Bataille’ s “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice”; and Leiris’ “The Sacred in Everyday Life.””’ 
The Collége’s meetings are held in a back room of a small Catholic bookstore, the 


Galeries du Livre, 15 rue Gay-Lusac, the first of which is on November 20, 1937. Its 


format will reflect a dynamic that persists in the group: Caillois’ “general historical 
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survey of sociologists’ thought” is followed by Bataille’s appraisal of the “metaphysics” 
or theory of the Collége.’” With Caillois a recent graduate of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and Ecole practique des Hautes Etudes and student of Marcel Mauss and 
Georges Dumézil, unsurprisingly his survey of sociology is thorough.’ Following this 
Bataille begins dissecting the traditional concepts of “religious sociology,” distinguishing 
it from its sibling “sacred sociology.” “Sacred sociology may be considered the study not 
only of religious institutions but of the entire communifying movement of society.””* All 
human activities “insofar as they have a communifying value” are valid sites of inquiry 
for the Collége. Observing the “compound” character of society, Bataille stresses how 
the “communifying movement” of “elective communities” embodies a “tendency to 
dissociation.”’” Bataille observes a specifically “sacred” character to everything in 
society that is “communifying.” As Richman writes, “The research domains charted by 
the Collége—secret societies, religious orders, even the army, as well as political 
vanguard movements bypassed by most ethnography—were chosen because they 
illustrate a basic assumption: the group provides what the individual cannot.” 

Michel Leiris presents just one talk on January 8, 1938 addressing “The Sacred in 
Everyday Life.” As Jean Wahl recalls, “It was, I believe, the first meeting in which one 
had the feeling of some intensity from the beginning to the end of the lecture.” With 
Bataille and Caillois it was easy to see “the secret motives leading them” Wahl explains, 
where with Leiris they were “continuously in contact with something real.”’’ As Leiris 
asks, 


What, for me, is the sacred? To be more exact: what does my sacred consist of? 
What objects, places, or occasions awake in me that mixture of fear and attachment, 
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that ambiguous attitude caused by the approach of something simultaneously 
attractive and dangerous, prestigious and outcast—the combination of respect, desire, 
and terror that we take as the psychological sign of the sacred?” 


At once more and less rigorous than Bataille or Caillois (or perhaps more because less, it 
seems), Leiris is more searching. Instead of using obvious examples, he focuses on the 
experiences of his childhood home. Like Bataille, he applies Hertz’s distinction between 
a right-handed and left-handed sacred, but more affectionately. “Compared to the parlor” 
Leiris writes, “—an Olympus closed to us on the days visitors were received—the 
bathroom can be looked on as a locked cavern, a cave where one comes to be inspired by 
contacting the deepest, darkest subterranean powers. There, opposite the right-hand 
sacred of paternal majesty, the sinister magic of a left-hand sacred took shape.”” More 
soberly than Bataille, Leiris too looks at the sacred’s scatological elements, examining 
how he and his brother would play games locked behind bathroom doors, secretly 
discussing the riddles of sexuality. This he compares to “certain events of language, of 
words, in themselves rich in repercussions,” which “often acted, in my childhood, as keys, 
either because surprising perspectives were opened through their very resonance or 
because, discovering one had always mutilated them, suddenly grasping them in their 
integrity somehow seemed liked a revelation, like a veil suddenly torn open or some 
outburst of truth.”*° Indeed the sacred for Leiris as seen through his childhood is 
something prestigious and unusual, dangerous and ambiguous, but also forbidden and 
secret, breathtaking and supernatural. As with Bataille, the sacred too takes on an erotic 


texture for Leiris. 
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As Hollier observes, the Collége did not receive Leiris’ unreserved support and it 
did not invite a lot of reflection afterward either.*’ We could say the same of Alexandre 
Kojéve. His cautionary remarks to Bataille about the dangers of reactivating the sacred 
through European society are telling, and again echo the reservations of Benjamin: “such 
a miracleworker,” Caillois later shares Kojéve’s remarks, “for his part, could no more be 
carried away by a sacred knowingly activated by himself, than could a conjuror be 
persuaded of the existence of magic while marveling at his own sleight of hand.”*” 
Kojeéve presents the Collége’s second talk on December 4, 1937 on “Hegelian Concepts.” 
Its influence is evident the next month when Bataille addresses “Attraction and 
Repulsion” and “Social Structure” and introduces “heterogeneity” as a mode of resisting 
the discursive force of Hegelian “negativity.” “Hegelian phenomenology represents the 
mind as essentially homogenous” he says, “It seems to me that the marked heterogeneity 
established by the sacred and the profane by French sociology, or between the 
unconscious and the conscious by psychoanalysis, is a notion that is entirely foreign to 
Hegel.”*’ Bataille’s resistance to Hegelianism is even more evident still in “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice” — a response to Kojéve’s remark — that reproaches contemporary 
man as living a dissociated existence lacking in virility. Calling upon on myth, chance, 
and destiny as the only forces capable of binding community in its currently disintegrated 
state, “Only the past, or the civilization of ‘backward peoples,’ has made possible the 
knowledge, though not the possession, of a world that seems henceforth inaccessible.”** 
The task of the “sorcerer’s apprentice” is “mythological invention” Bataille says, “The 


‘sorcerer’s apprentice,’ does not encounter any different demands than those that he 
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would have met with following the difficult path of art. Inconsequential figures of fiction 
exclude a well-defined intention as much as they do the barren figures of myth. The 
requirements of mythological invention are simply more rigorous.”*’ This “rigour” will 
be where Acéphale and the Collége de Sociologie are closest. 

Each for Bataille will embody modalities of the “elective community” that “sacred 
sociology” aspires to articulate. “This is where” — Hollier writes of the March 19, 1938 
discussion on “Brotherhoods, Orders, Secret Societies, Churches” — “we discover the 
secret, passionate core in which these sociologists, who wanted to unmask society and 
wrest its secret from it, held their communion.”*° As Bataille observes, ‘““Would not the 
‘secret society’ or “elective community’ represent in every stage of historical 
development the means, and the sole means, for societies that have arrived at a real void, 
a static non-sense, that allows a sort of sloughing off that is explosive?”*’ Such Caillois 
later confirms is the archetypal question of the Collége, the core of its research, 
“exclusively devoted to the study of closed groups: societies of men in primitive 
populations, initiatory communities, sacerdotal brotherhoods, heretical or orgiastic sects, 
monastic or military orders, terrorist organizations, and secret political associations of the 
Far East or from murky periods in European history.”** As Caillois admits in L’Homme 
et le Sacré (1939), between Bataille and himself at the time of the book’s composition, 
the time of the Collége, there was “a kind of intellectual osmosis” where it became 
difficult to distinguish their ideas from one another.*? 

With Callois’ talks on “Power” and “The Festival” as each chapters in L’Homme 


et le Sacré, we see how the Collége was its sounding-board. “Of all the lectures given at 
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the Collége’” Hollier notes, “no doubt the one May 2, 1939, had the greatest impact. That 
was the session in which Caillois presented his theory of ‘Festival’.””? Again recalling 
Bataille’s own concerns, Caillois observes the intrinsic relations persisting between the 
sacred, prohibition, transgression, and excess. The festival in contrast to the quotidian 
banalities of linear time and work represents the exuberant excess of a cyclical and eternal 
return, a return far from automatic, but rather called upon and evoked. “Excess” Caillois 
writes, “is not just a constant accompaniment to the festival. It is not a simple 
epiphenomenon of the excitement growing out of the festival. It is necessary to the 
success of the ceremonies celebrated and participates in their holy powers, contributing as 


they do to revitalizing nature or society.””! 


In contradistinction to the profane period of 
the annual cycle, where laws protect existence from the dangerous forces of the sacred, 
the festival — as sacred time — is a reversal of the profane order. Transgression thus 
becomes as necessary as respect for prohibitions is during profane time. Murder, incest, 
the consumption of forbidden animals and plants, parodies of power and office, and 
sexual licence of all kinds are practiced during the festival. Through a violation of the 
law, a return to the primordial time of creation occurs, one where the differentiations 
between animal, god, and human, etc. are not yet formed. The festival is the time of 
licentious prodigality and pleasurable abundance, unconstrained by the strictures of law 
or utility, and — this is what is essential for Caillois — the brief but necessary time of 
cohesion and revitalization. Evoking time and destiny, stability and variation, inertia and 


movement, it was somewhat inevitable Caillois concludes L’Homme et le Sacré, granted 


the eternal antagonism between the sacred and the profane, that the sacred should weaken 
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over time. “The relationships of solidarity and collaboration that they establish between 
the terms they simultaneously dissociate and associate are more significant than the way 
in which they are or are not conceived.”°* Acompanying more complex social structures 
the festival is repressed. We are left with but their traces and residues. The sacred 
retreats into the intimate and ineffable. With respect to “sacred sociology” though, 
Caillois holds the pole of Apollonian clarity relative to Bataille’s Dionysian vertigo of 
“non-knowledge.” 

Like the effervescence to which Durkheim refers, the Collége does not last. The 
differences between Bataille and Caillois, but also between Bataille and Leiris that 
initially were a source of dialogue reaches that critical juncture where closure is 
inevitable. Bataille presents the final lecture on July 4, 1939 alone. As he explains, 
Leiris saw the efforts of the Collége as no longer “following the rules of Durkheim’s 
sociological method” and that their emphasis on the sacred did not “conform to Mauss’s 


doctrine of the total social phenomenon.””” 


Where these disagreements concerned the 
“aims and limits” of the Collége, which could be overcome Bataille explains, ““The 
questions posed by the differences of opinion arising between Caillois and myself, no 
doubt, are more serious in the sense that they have to do more with the foundations than 
with the forms of an activity.” As he admits, “the role I assign to mysticism, tragedy, 
madness, and death seems to Caillois hard to reconcile with our original principles.”™* 
Jean Paulhan and Jean Wahl echo Caillois’ concerns. Of the lecture that follows Surya 


writes however, “One could not have imagined a more violent stripping bare... it seems 


quite unbelievable he could have given it in public.” After arguing first “that human 
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beings are never united with each other except through tears or wounds” Bataille 
explains, “I am now ready to say of the ‘sacred’ that it is communication between beings 
and, hence, the formation of new beings.” ”° The expenditures of religious sacrifice, the 
festival, or primitive war are not at all like those undertaken for the purposes of 
acquisition Bataille says. “The sacrificial tear opening the festival is a liberating tear. ...it 
is hard to know to what extent the community is only the propitious occasion for the 
festival and sacrifice or if the festival and sacrifice are proof of love given to the 


; 7 
community.” 


This for Bataille “presents itself as our ultimate question, or, to take it 
further, the ultimate question of being.””* Being is drawn in two directions for Bataille: 


coalescence and duration in one way; dissolution, loss, and expenditure in the other. Both 


are fundamental. 


The Absence of Community 


The only possible way for dissipation to reach the summit is by not intending it. The 
ultimate moment of the senses requires real innocence and absence of moral 
pretensions and, as a result, even a feeling of evil. 

—Georges Bataille, Sur Nietzsche 


In 1947 Bataille contributes “The Absence of Myth” to Le Surréalisme en 1947, 
the exhibition Breton curates with Duchamp on the revitalization of myth just after World 
War II. This small aphoristic text is a kind of allegory on what the impossibility of myth 
means accompanying the death of God, but also how this impossibility is itself its own 
realization, another affirmation of Bataille’s Nietzscheanism. “As it determines this 


moment in time, the mind necessarily withers away and, stretched to the limit, desires this 
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withering. Myth and the possibility of myth become impossible: only an immense void 
remains, cherished yet wretched.””” Impossibility is the new possibility; “the absence of 


myth” marks not an ending or completion but in its “infinite capacity for reversal” a new 


beginning. '°° 


The decisive absence of faith is resolute faith. The fact that a universe without 
myth is the ruin of the universe — reduced to the nothingness of things — in the 
process of depriving us equates deprivation with the revelation of the universe. If by 
abolishing the mythic universe we have lost the universe, the action of a revealing 
loss is itself connected to the death of myth. And today, because a myth is dead or 
dying, we see through it more easily than if it were alive: it is the need that perfects 
the transparency, the suffering which makes the suffering become joyful. 


‘Night is also a sun’, and the absence of myth is also a myth: the coldest, the 
purest, the only true myth.'°! 


Recalling “The Drunken Song” of Zarathustra, the virtual essence of the eternal return, 
occurring at the completion of Zarathustra’s journey, the Nietzschean elements of 
Bataille’s revitalization of myth are contrasted with aspects of negative theology haunting 
his writing. As the penultimate chapter of Thus Spoke Zarathustra (1885), “The Drunken 
Song” is where Zarathustra draws the “higher men” into “old deep, deep midnight.” As 
Zarathustra tells his followers, “Just now my world has become perfect; midnight too is 
noon; pain too is a joy; curses too are a blessing; night too is a sun—go away or you will 


learn: a sage too is a fool.”!” 


But compare the “joy” of Zarathustra’s night to the 
“anguish” of Bataille’s: “At each moment we feel the enigmatic night, in its infinitely 
great depths, stealing away with the very object of our reflections. ...And once again I am 
in the night like a sick child, like someone dying.” '°’ As Jeremy Biles observes, 
“Bataille’s insistent conjunction of the monstrous and the sacred” remains a primary 
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focus for him.”~” It enacts a perversion or détournement of Nietzsche. As Biles writes, “a 


careful examination of Nietzsche reveals not a mere reduplication of the German 


fic) 


philosopher’s writings, but rather an exacerbated, parodic re- or mis-interpretation of his 
thought—a misprision that has at its crux differences in valuations of death and 
understandings of sovereignty.'°° This coinciding appropriation and “parodic re- or mis- 
interpretation” of Nietzsche in Bataille, a paradoxical sacralization of his word, is 
concurrent with its profanation. In the exclamation “God is dead” abides a re- 
mythologization of the most base, violating the right-handed sacred, exhausting the taboo 
in its reiteration. 

In “The Surrealist Religion” (1948) Bataille considers this “absence” for 
community. Looking at surrealism’s re-actualization of myth in the contemporary world, 
he still stresses its impossibility: “If we state simply, for the sake of lucidity, that today’s 
man defines himself by his avidity for myth, and if we add that he defines himself also by 
the consciousness of not having the power to gain access to the possibility of creating a 
true myth, we have defined a sort of myth which is the absence of myth.”'° To this he 
adds an “absence of community.” 


What in fact does a group signify, if not the opposition of a few men to the mass of 
other men? For example, what does a church like the Christian Church signify, if not 
the negation of whatever is not it? There is in the fact that all religion of the past was 
bound to the necessity of putting itself forward as a church, as a closed community, a 
sort of fundamental impediment. Any type of religious activity, to the extent that it 
was an unleashing of passion, tended to supress the elements that separated people 
from each other. But at the same time the fusion effected by the ancient festival had 
for its end only the creation of a new individual who could be called the collective 
individual. By this I do not mean to claim that individuals are not drawn to the group 
together in the way they always have been, but beyond this immediate necessity, the 
fact that any possible community belongs to what I call — in terms which are still 
consciously strange for me — absence of community, must be the foundation of any 
possible community; that is to say, the state of passion, the state of unleashing which 
was unconscious in the primitive mind, can become lucid, to the extent that the limit 
imposed by what is contrary to the first movement in the community as it closed in 
on itself must be transgressed by consciousness. '”” 
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“Elective communities” are not necessary anymore; where previously they had to oppose 
whatever stood outside them, what “the absence of community” expresses positively for 
Bataille is our freedom from these imperatives. Beyond the closure “of a few men” rests 
an absence in which abides “the foundation of any possible community” Bataille says: 
only now are we aware of this. Nancy considers these remarks in light of “the 
dissolution, the dislocation, or the conflagration of community” through the 20th 
century.'°’ Commenting on Sartre’s remark that communism is “the unsurpassable 
horizon of our time” but how this itself can no longer be, Nancy insists that “a communist 
exigency or demand” compels us to “go further than all possible horizons.”'” This 
“exigency or demand” is what he sees in Bataille, “who has without a doubt gone furthest 


»110 From his earliest 


in the crucial experience of the community’s modern destiny. 
writings until World War II, this changes with the approach of war, is a growing 
alienation and retreat from politics for Bataille, but not completely. 

For Nancy a “schema of betrayal” historically accompanies “the communist 
exigency.” The Gulags are, if not inextricable from Marxist history, interwoven with the 
unfolding of its historical project, are complicit with its totalizing ambitions. “Not that 
totalitarianism was already present, as such in Marx: this would be a crude proposition, 
one that remains ignorant of the strident protest against the destruction of community that 
in Marx continuously parallels the Hegelian attempt to bring about a totality, and that 
thwarts or displaces this attempt.”''’ Our thinking in the terms of an “immanence” for 


Nancy — of man-to-man, subject-to-subject, individual-to-individual — that is the greatest 


pitfall to our thinking of community. Immanence and community are polarized against 
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one another. Community is more akin to ecstasy, the ecstasy of the individual inclined 
toward community. As Bataille writes in Le Coupable (1944), “Ecstasy is 
communication between terms (these terms necessarily defined), and communication 
possesses a value these terms didn’t have: it annihilates them.”''? Community is our 
relation to or with the Other (/’autrui). Nancy draws the analogy between totalitarianism 
and immanence: “A community presupposed as having to be one of human beings 
presupposes that it effect, or that it must effect, as such and integrally, its own essence, 
which is itself the accomplishment of the essence of humanness.”''* Arising neither from 
work nor as a form of work, community instead is formed by what Nancy calls a 
“désoeuvrement” or “unworking”: “community cannot arise from the domain of work. 
One does not produce it, one experiences or one is constituted by it as the experience of 


»114 \faurice Blanchot elaborates this further in La Communauté inavouable 


finitude. 
(1983). Communication in Bataille is born of the Other’s finitude he says. For it is either 
born of immanence, of the Same with the Same, or as the Same alongside an irreducible 
Other, an asymmetrical reciprocity. The “sharing” of birth and death, not the experience 
of our own births or deaths but those of another, are what community is for Blanchot. 
Over time not Bataille’s interests so much as his methods change. As Nancy 
observes, “‘in the thirties, two directions had converged in Bataille’s thought: a 
revolutionary impulse that sought to give back to the revolt the incandescence that the 
Bolshevik State had stolen from it and a fascination with fascism inasmuch as it seemed 
so 115 


to indicate the direction, if not the reality, of an intense community, devoted to excess. 


From his more communitarian endeavours of the 30s to his atheological journey inward 
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during the war, but also in his more scholarly writing of the 50s and 60s, Bataille’s 
orientation remains transgressive, even as a maturity slowly becomes visible. After the 
war Bataille’s fascination with excess and violence, with cruelty and eroticism, with 
“mysticism, tragedy, madness, and death” all continue, but he stops the pursuit of a 
human sacrifice or the founding of a conspiratorial society. In 1946 he does found 
Critique with Pierre Prévost, Jean Piel and others however. Published by Editions du 
Chéne until 1950 when it is taken over by Editions de Minuit, Critique reviews various 
topics. Its success is evidenced by its ongoing publication today. Edited by Bataille until 
his death in 1962 when it is taken over by Piel, like Documents, Contre-Attaque, and 
Acéphale it helps to consolidate Bataille’s legacy in French intellectual life after the war. 
But as Klossowski acknowledges, even after the war Bataille’s importance is not accepted 
without resistance. Jean-Paul Sartre for example would criticize his methodology as 
unduly Christian or perversely mystical, as fixated on what the death or absence of God 
must look like. As Klossowski explains, 


For a long time after the war he had to defend himself against the misinterpretations 
of which he was the exclusive object (his questioning by Sartre, in particular), and 
this anxious need to react to various alternatives to the Parisian strategy, 
incommensurate with what he saw, cost him a considerable expenditure of energy; 
this “dissipation” is not separable from his destiny. But of his encounter with 
Maurice Blanchot, I hold that their friendship could not have been more beneficial to 
him; he had recognized in the total lack of communicability the condition from 
which can be brought about a genuine action.''® 


Referring especially to Sartre’s review of Bataille’s L’expérience intérieure (1943) —“A 
New Mystic” (1943) — where Sartre compares Bataille to Pascal or another Christian 
mystic, sarcastically he says “Bataille is a survivor of the death of God.”!'” Such survival 


is not evidence of atheism, but its opposite for Sartre. Provocatively comparing Bataille 
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to what Zarathustra calls the “‘afterworldly” he writes, “Nietzsche is an atheist who 
harshly and logically draws all the consequence from his atheism. But Bataille is a 
shamefaced Christian.”''* Like Breton before him, Sartre too feels threatened by Bataille 
who he must situate himself against. At the same time, his observations remain pertinent. 
Sartre observes Bataille’s hatred of language. As he writes, “Bataille, who was a devout 
Christian, has retained Christianity’s deep sense of historicity. He speaks to us of the 
human condition, not of human nature: man is not a nature but a drama; his characteristics 
are acts: project, torment, agony, laughter—so many words referring to temporal 
processes of realization, not qualities given passively and passively received.”!'° 

Bataille’s response is in Sur Nietzsche (1945); he is unable to accept Sartre’s 
diagnosis. “‘Naturally in one form or another, I’ve myself observed these inextricable 
difficulties to which Sartre refers: my thinking and its workings took these very 
difficulties as their starting point, though this was like a landscape glimpsed from a 
speeding train—what could be seen was always simply their dissolution into 


120 For Bataille what is called God is altered by naming it, something Sartre 


movement. 
overlooks. Bataille emphasizes the intoxicating character of nonmeaning, “the free play 
of hazard.” Part II of Sur Nietzsche, “Summit and Decline” reproduces the “Discussion 
on Sin” at the home of Marcel Moré on the March 5, 1944 in the company of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Maurice Blanchot, Jean Hyppolite, Gabriel Marcel, Albert Camus, Michel Leiris, 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Jean Paulhan, Simone de Beauvoir and others. Here Bataille’s 


looks at what he calls “the moral summit,” a philosophical argument for the role of evil or 
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sin in communication. '*! “Individuals or humans can only ‘communicate’ —live—outside 
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of themselves. And being under the necessity to ‘communicate,’ they’re compelled to 
will evil and defilement, which, by risking the being within them, renders them mutually 
penetrable to each other.”!** Only through a risk or expenditure in the face of the Other is 
communication possible Bataille says. Seeing this in both sensuality and eroticism, as 
well as religious sacrifice, this “notion of expenditure” is what distinguishes the religious 
experiences of a Christian mystic from those of primitive humanity, how a “release of the 
passions” is mediated through time, either in a violent immediacy or the concern for “a 
time to come.” This is why a concern for the future, morality itself in a sense, stands 
against “the moral summit” according to Bataille. “Rather than being a reply to ardent 


»123 Bataille 


desires for the summit, morality is more likely a barrier opposing them. 
presents not so much the absence of a morality here as he does a Nietzschean morality of 

the eternal return, where the temporal present is given priority over any “time to come”; it 
is in the style of a “‘yes-saying” that such a “morality” is opposed to any simplistic notion 

of reason or humanity. 

In “the absence of community” unfolds community’s modern destiny, that of a 
universal community. “The absence of God is no longer a closure: it is the opening up to 
the infinite. The absence of God is greater, and more divine, than God (in the process I 
am no longer myself, but an absence of self; I await the sleight of hand that renders me 


immeasurably joyful.” !** 


In a transgressive way then, Bataille shows us the impossibility 
of God’s death, the vertiginous and unintended confession of faith from the one who 


approaches orgasm, where “Oh my God” becomes so proximate to “holy shit” or “holy 


fuck!” Not by accident Blanchot calls Bataille’s the “passion of negative thought.” 
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“Whoever has bound himself through the most firm decision to the passion of negative 
thought” Blanchot writes, “will at the very least begin by not stopping at God any more 
than at God's silence or absence, and, more important still, will not let himself be tempted 
by the repose offered by Unity, no matter what form it may take.”'”° Bataille’s is the 
pursuit of the disintegration of thought. His willful misinterpretation of Nietzsche, or 
perverse reading of Nietzsche, brings God back to life in his own absence, is a 
transgressive ritual that is at once ecstatic and hermeneutic. Recall the narrator of 
Madame Edwarda (1941): 


(Let me explain myself. No use laying it all up to irony when I say of 

Madame Edwarda that she is GOD. But GOD figured as a public whore and 

gone crazy — that, viewed through the optic of ‘philosophy’, makes no sense at 

all. I don’t mind having my sorrow derided if derided it has to be, he only will 

grasp me aright whose heart holds a wound that is an incurable wound, who 

never, for anything, in any way, would be cured of it ... And what man, if so 

wounded, would ever be willing to ‘die’ of any other hurt?)'”° 
This is where myth, chance and destiny lead, into a re-mythologization of the world 
inside of God’s ghostly shadow. 

Bataille’s hermetic Christianity will be Hans Bellmer’s criticism of him, who like 

Sartre sees his emphasis on transgression as never wholly escaping God. Much like the 
mother’s phallus that haunts the fetishist, God remains uncannily present here, but in its 


absence says Bellmer. “What bothers me about him” he shares of Bataille in a letter to 


Constantin Jelenski, “is that God of his who, even though he is dead, is present 


127 Yet Bataille’s is not the only element of Eros noir worth 


everywhere like a voyeur. 
considering. For even if his analysis of modernity remains one of the most rigorous as it 


concerns death, community, and eroticism, it elides its specifically sexed and/or gendered 


character. Here Hans Bellmer better than any other illustrates the pain of sexual 


difference Eros noir is also prefaced upon. 
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Chapter Three 


Uncanny Erotics — Hans Bellmer’s Souvenirs of the Doll 


Double Sexus 

Hans Bellmer makes us feel uncomfortable, there can be little denying it. But he 
remains a most compelling and controversial artist of the 20th century. If anything his 
significance is “repressed” alongside the desires for violence and (de)sacralization that 
creep into all of our fantasies at least once and awhile. Bellmer takes such fantasies 
seriously. Modernism’s reputation for cruelty is already well-established, but he makes it 
especially transparent. This is what gives his work its frightening or “uncanny” character. 
As a virtuoso of BDSM and “perverse” sexualities, the upsetting character of his work 
has not diluted much since his lifetime either. This is why its provocative character 
persists past many of his fellow surrealists, whose “tenant of total revolt” as Breton put it 
seems to have been digested culturally and appropriated economically, if not by 
surrealism’s formal end in 1969, then at least within the omnivorous logic of late 
capitalist society.’ No doubt that is why many feminists continue to attack Bellmer who 
they often see as misogynistic or reifying of phallic norms. Here by starting with the 
Hans Bellmer, Louise Bourgeois: Double Sexus (2010), the recent exhibit hosted by the 
National Gallery in Berlin, we will see the properly sexed character of both Bellmer and 
Bourgeois even as they each aim to move past these differences. This exhibition will also 
show us how Bellmer addresses the violence of eroticism, a violence prefaced on the 


trauma of sexual difference. For in contrast to the amorphous femininity of Bourgeois, 
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the aggressive scopophilia of Bellmer is attached to the double-axis of “castration” and 
“fetishism,” a visual code to the specifically phallic economy of desire. 

As Udo Kittelmann, Director of the National Gallery of Berlin observes in his 
forward to Hans Bellmer, Louise Bourgeois: Double Sexus, the first special exhibit hosted 
by the Collection Scharf-Gerstenberg since its founding in 2008, the Collection has aimed 
since its origins to present “an intimate and highly differentiated view of surrealism and 
its predecessors and successors.” The Scharf-Gerstenberg, he explains, “‘is a reticent, 
introverted collection that speaks to us solely through the aesthetic qualities of its works, 


»2 Hans Bellmer, one of the collection’s more 


without the need of verbose explanation. 
prominent representatives is exemplar. As a German exile working in a predominantly in 
a French milieu, he expresses the differentiated view of surrealism that the Collection 
aspires toward, but also the aesthetics of introversion and intimacy intrinsic to its mission. 
As Kittelmann writes of Bellmer, “His small-format photographs, as much as his filigree 
graphic works created at the drawing-board, require an attentive, meticulous viewer who 
is prepared to study every detail they contain.” 

Most famous for the doll that he began constructing in Berlin in 1933 and the two 
cycles of photographs he took of it in various poses between 1933 and 1939, these 
souvenirs or poupées as he will call them, this doll-theme marks only the beginning of a 
prolific career spanning over forty years into various photographs, writings, and etchings. 
His later 1954 text Petite anatomie de l’inconscient physique, ou l’anatomie de l’image 


extends the doll into a more general theory of the body, onto the physiological aspects of 


eroticism, or what he calls “the physical unconscious”: “In order to give a clear and 
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Figure 6 : Hans Bellmer — “Untitled” from Les Jeux de la poupée , 1935 


precise picture of this” Bellmer writes, “we will say: the body is comparable to a sentence 
that invites you to disarticulate it, for the purpose of recombining its actual contents 
through a series of endless anagrams.””* And such is what Bellmer does, mercilessly; 
following its construction comes its de-construction, its dis-articulation, all “for the 
purposes of recombining its actual contents” into a series of carnal anagrams. Undeniably 


there is a violence, as well as a prurience. Bellmer’s work touches on (among other 
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themes) fetishism, sadomasochism, and scopophilia; this cannot be overlooked. It 
constitutes the mainspring from which his work flows. As Michael Peppiatt writes, 
“Bellmer is not so much a prophet of desire as one of obsession: an obsession with sex, 
especially with the unrealized, and largely unrealizable, imaginative implications of sex. 
His obsession has gone such lengths that it concentrates on the impossible, because only 
the impossible, it seems, could hope to satisfy it.” 

Bellmer’s significance extends well beyond what we rather diminutively call 
“erotic art.” Like the Marquis de Sade and Georges Bataille in this respect, who each 
greatly influenced his later work, not just his doll photographs but his entire corpus is a 
testament to the contradictory forces of desire and lust, fear, shame and aversion. An 
image from his second cycle of photographs is typical (Figure 6). At once infantile and 
tumescent, its face is partially covered by its breast-like ball joints. The doll’s eroticism 
is only emphasized by the chair-back, the blond wig, and the ribbon. Brought together 
with its naked, mechanical parts, we see a body that despite proper appendages possesses 
two clearly articulated pelvises, disturbing, but far from conclusive. Like Bellmer’s work 
in general, of little girls, toys, and dolls penetrated, decaying, or dissecting themselves, 
like a nightmare or a repressed reminiscence of childhood, he clearly expresses the 
darker, more frightening side of surrealism. 

Setting Bellmer alongside Louise Bourgeois is instructive. Bellmer and 
Bourgeois share motifs in common, of the doll and the hermaphrodite, of auxiliary torsos 
and limbs, as well as themes, of the body’s fragmentation and lack of unity, its 


vulnerability, but also its rebellion. As Kyllikki Zacharias, curator of the Scharf- 
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Gerstenberg notes of the thematic commonalities between the two artists, they do not 
seem accidental either. They share curiously similar biographies. The repudiation of 
their fathers will be a recurrent theme for both, albeit one not uncommon in modernism 
more generally. Bourgeois’ installation of plaster, latex and other materials, The 
Destruction of the Father (1974) symbolizes the oral-sadistic fantasy of her father’s 
dismemberment and consumption by the women of his family. The anti-patriarchal 
stance of Bourgeois is raw. It echoes Bellmer’s “The Father” (1936) that contrasts the 
childish games of Bellmer and his brother to “the cold shadow” of their father. “We 
learned early on to protect ourselves” Bellmer writes, “and, in truth, even more than that. 
What we thought of as we gnashed our teeth persisted all our waking hours: rebellion, 
defence, attack. He, on his side of the scales, had the heavy fat of a dead heart, the fat gut 
of the arriviste class; we had uncorrupted instinct, the infallible strategy of the untouched 
child.”® With Bellmer and Bourgeois alike there is a return to a state of childish and 
polymorphous perversity, not just in response to their particular fathers, but as Zacharias 
puts it “the system of the father”. As she writes, “Erotic themes and physical, sexual 
forms are almost predestined for a rebellion against the father figure, and taboos can be 


marvellously breached with sexual hybrids.” 


Here Zacharias echoes Alyce Mahon’s 
more general analyses of surrealism, that through the 30s and beyond it came 
progressively to embody a “politics of Eros.”® 

With the Double Sexus exhibit’s catalogue thematized around Georges Bataille’s 


Histoire de l’@il and Diana of Ephesus, and accompanied by selections from its 


namesake, Henry Miller’s Sexus (1949) and an unpublished monologue by the 
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controversial Nobel Prize-winning novelist and playwright Elfriede Jelinek, the Scharf- 
Gerstenberg’s “politics of Eros” is openly cultivated. In her “Greeting” to the exhibit 
Christina Weiss thanks Udo Kittelmann and Killikki Zacharias for their support “which 
places a particular — erotic — emphasis within the ‘surrealist world’.”” Between the 
scopophilic precision of Bellmer’s photographs to the amorphous, maternal sensuality of 
Bourgeois’ sculptures, from the aggressively confrontational tone of Jelinek to the 
irreverent scatology of Miller, the eroticism of Double Sexus is challenging. It raises not 
only art-historical questions, about surrealism, its context and heritage, but also more 
personal, intimate questions. In Bourgeois’ sculpture Femme (2005), a cloth head and 
torso with two breast-like forms rests on a pillow beneath a glass bowl. Without 
appendages, it cannot escape; the simple open eyes and mouth suggest a scream, 
something we cannot hear beneath the glass. This is similar to Bellmer’s doll imagery, 
where there too we see a dismembered being trapped beneath our gaze. 

With a section of Double Sexus entitled “Metaphor of the Eye” after Roland 
Barthes’ essay, Bataille’s importance to the exhibit is plain. '0 We see it in Bourgeois’ La 
maladie de l'amour (# 2, #3) (2008), where flesh-colored fabrics are made into vulva-like 
shapes suspended over top of large-scale drawings of a phallus, a phallus moreover with 
tiny blue eyes gazing from its tip, recalling the climax of Bataille’s récit and in particular 
the blue eyes of the priest the protagonists rape and murder before enucleating for their 
perverse games.'' The influence of Bataille on Bellmer is even more immediate. After 
meeting one another in 1945 through the publisher Alain Gheerbrant — who had asked 


Bellmer to illustrate a new edition of Histoire de l’cil — the drawings, etchings, and 
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photographs emerging from these studies, alongside the further etchings he would make 
of Madame Edwarda, would become seminal to Bellmer’s body of work.'? “I agree with 
Georges Bataille” Bellmer acknowledges, “that eroticism relates to a knowledge of evil 
and the inevitability of death, it is not simply an expression of joyful passion.” '* But the 
vision is reciprocal: for Bataille’s particular conception of Eros, of a sexuality always 
already tainted by sin and the consciousness of death, and that is only possible 
accompanying the death or absence of God, finds few better visual correlates than in 
Bellmer. “In essence,” Bataille observes in L'Erotisme, “the domain of eroticism is the 
domain of violence, of violation.” !'* And violation is what we have with Bellmer, in the 
“suppressed girlish thoughts” he hides in the unfinished panorama of the first doll’s belly 
(whereby pressing a button on its left nipple scandalous images would turn), but 
elsewhere as well, in his final series of etchings for example, Petit traité de morale (1968) 
on the mysteries of the Catholic confessional but also the writings of Sade.'” His undated 
L’Aigle Mademoiselle, a graphite and gouache on paper is clearly one of the most 
shocking, of a little girl eerily staring back its viewer. One’s attention cannot help but be 
drawn to the girl’s upraised skirts, and the erect phallus emerging from inside her vulva. 
“If my work is found to scandalize” Bellmer later says in an interview, “that is 


: 16 
because for me the world is scandalous.” 


From the death of his first wife Margarete in 
1939, to when his lover and collaborator Unica Zurn leapt to her death from his 
apartment-room window in 1970, twenty-one years later, the tragic elements of his life 


are plain and visible in his work. Bellmer acknowledges this himself about the doll. 


“Obviously there was a convulsive flavour to them because they reflected my anxiety and 
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unhappiness. To an extent they represented an attempt to reject the horrors of adult life as 
it was in favour of a return to the wonder of childhood, but the eroticism was all- 
important, they became an erotic liberation for me.”'’ Bellmer began working on the doll 
in Berlin the same year Hitler became Chancellor of Germany. As his brother Fritz 
relates, around this time he decides to “give up all work which, even indirectly, could be 
in any way useful to the State.”'* Such suggests the specifically political horizon of 
Bellmer’s dolls. Distinctly provocative, the dolls are in part an attack on National 
Socialism’s doctrine of social propriety. But they are more than just that. Anguished and 
enigmatic, something more intimate is at play in these strange figures with missing or 
extra appendages. Like Sade trapped in the Bastille up until days before its storming, 
Bellmer too rests consciously at the epicentre of a conflagration, and like Les 120 
journées de Sodome (1905) his souvenirs of the doll are also a meditation on perversion 
and scandal. His introduction to the first doll cycle for instance compares his games with 
the doll to the “young girls” of his childhood and their “capture” under “the conscious 
gaze’: “Wasn’t exactly that which the imagination seeks in desire and intensification to 
be found in the doll (in the image precisely of her dollishness), who only had life in so far 
as one projected it onto her, who despite her limitless submissiveness understood that she 
was reserved for despair?” ” 

Is the primary difference between Bellmer and Bourgeois sexual? Not just an 
opposition between the sexes mind you, but a difference oriented around the enigmatic 
forms this opposition compels: the phallus, the vulva, the androgyne, etc.? Sexual 


difference does seem to present a problem for both Bellmer and Bourgeois, a source of 
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tension that differentiates them from one another even as it is a persistent site of inquiry 
in their work. For as the curators of the Double Sexus exhibit note, Bellmer and 
Bourgeois are both preoccupied sexual distinctions, as well as the wish to overcome 
them. There is a splitting that is also a doubling that can be seen in their androgynous 
together with their prosthetic imagery. Questioning anatomical distinctions but also the 
social hierarchies these distinctions embody, this work culminates in the sexual hybrid. 
For just as Bellmer and Bourgeois acknowledge sexual distinctions, they transgress them, 
from the masculine to the feminine and vice versa, from fantasy to fear and back again.” 
All this is seen in the palpable eroticism of their work, which is only part of what makes 
the Double Sexus exhibit so interesting. Although Bellmer and Bourgeois challenge our 
notions of identity and the binaries set forth between self and other, masculine and 
feminine, the beautiful and the grotesque, etc., the question still must be asked: is the 
“male gaze” a (perhaps unconscious) but nevertheless inevitable point of reference, or 


not? Bellmer’s souvenirs of the doll are telling in this respect. 
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Souvenirs of the Doll — Variations on an Articulated Minor 


Fit joint to joint, testing the ball-joints by turning them on their maximum position 
in a childish pose; gingerly follow the hollows, sampling the pleasure of the curves, 
losing oneself in the clamshell of the ear, creating beauty and also distributing the 
salt of deformation a bit vengefully. Furthermore, don’t stop short of the interior; lay 
bare suppressed girlish thoughts, so that the ground on which they stand is revealed, 
ideally through the navel, visible as a colourful panorama electrically illuminated 
deep in the stomach. 

Should not that be the solution? —Hans Bellmer, “Souvenirs Relative to the Doll” 


Restricted, since all that can be said about her is bound, the limit. In the most space 

of the narrowest view, one seeks by calculating, while quibbling, in place of her 

heart, one evaluates faith in childhood. 

—Paul Eluard, Les Jeux de la poupée 
Bellmer’s souvenirs of the doll most simply are the two cycles of photographs he 

began taking in 1933 of his creation, as well as and their accompanying texts. Primarily 
of close-ups, the first cycle of doll photographs largely outline its construction. In one 
photograph, its various parts are laid out in a birds-eye view. A vertical leg enframes its 
horizontal torso, hands and feet, its face, two glass eyes, and feathers. Dissembled and 
carefully arranged, it gives us a radically disarticulated tableau with no suggestion of life 
(Figure 7). In another image though, the doll stands in a kind of portrait (Figure 8). Seen 
from behind and pressed close against a wall, it wears a long black wig and white 
chemise lifted teasingly. Demurely she looks back at us, over her shoulder, as if playing 
some coy game. This stands out against her vacant, mask-like expression, the emptiness 
in place of her eyes, and the rough, unfinished character of her plaster complexion. Here 
shy playfulness couples with ruin. At once the object of desire, the doll is also that which 


is without life, the fetish. The doll’s ambiguous status as medium cannot be overlooked 


either, standing as it does ambivalently between photograph, sculpture, and text. 
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Figures 7 & 8: Hans Bellmer — “Untitled” from La Poupée, 1934 


Rumpled bed-sheets and lace, the hula hoop and the marble, the chair-back, or a just a 
long-stemmed rose together with a high-heeled shoe, a strange story unfolds here, of the 
doll’s assemblage and destruction, a kind of photographic journal if you will, of 
perversion, of sexual difference, and their hauntingly displaced narratives. 

As Therese Lichtenstein notes in Behind Closed Doors: The Art of the Hans 
Bellmer (2001), the doll theme’s presentation in a small-book format instead of a 
sculpture only accentuates the theatrical and narrative aspects of the doll. Besides 
allowing Bellmer to move his presentations around more easily (something not 


insignificant in Nazi Berlin), it allows him to tell a story, albeit a hysterical one. “Like a 


22 


model assuming various poses in different settings,” Lichtenstein writes, “the 
photographed doll evokes psychologically complex narratives.””! Its book-format only 
highlights the intimacy and anxiety of its imagery. 


The miniature format of Die Puppe deliberately induces a personal, private 
engagement, much as a prayer book does; the precious book can be viewed and 
handled by only one person at atime. The book format was indispensable for 
Bellmer for other reasons as well. As the viewer turns each page, moving from one 
image to the next, an atmosphere of apprehension arises; the restrained yet flexible 
doll, bathed in dramatic light and photographed from different angles, is transformed 
in successive shifting images to create a sense of temporality and ephemerality, not 
unlike that produced by a series of film stills.” 


“What am I looking at?” — This is only one question the doll begs of its viewer. The 
onanistic character of the doll theme is plain but far from conclusive. With a skeleton 
consisting of broom-handles and metal rods, a hand and two feet of carved wood, a 
plaster torso and head, with supplementary wigs, shoes and stockings, as well as 
additional clothing and other props, it is wrong to even see the doll as a singular or 
unified body. First and more simply: because there were two dolls. Of the first, which 
Bellmer worked on from 1933 to 1934, he took approximately thirty photographs. 
Fourteen of these were printed alongside “Souvenirs Relative to the Doll” in 1934 as Die 
Puppe (The Doll), a small, privately published book. Following his contact with the 
surrealists, all of these photographs were reprinted with four other previously unpublished 
photographs in a two-page spread in the next, sixth edition of Minotaure under the title 
“Doll: Variations on the Assemblage of an Articulated Minor.” The seventh issue of 
Minotaure printed more photographs of the doll, this time illustrating a prose poem by 
Paul Eluard entitled “Appliquée” that it had inspired. In June of 1936 Die Puppe was 


translated into French by Robert Valangay as La Poupée. Around then Bellmer began 
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making a second, more complex doll. Formed around a dynamic central ball joint, he 
took more than a hundred photographs of this second doll between 1935 and 1939, fifteen 
of which would accompany fourteen poems by Paul Eluard and Bellmer’s own “Notes on 
the Subject of the Ball Joint” as Les Jeux de la poupée. Although complete by 1939 (and 
largely as a consequence of World War II), Les Jeux de la poupée remained unpublished 
until November of 1949. 

That the head, hands, and legs of the first doll were used in the second, but that 
auxiliary legs and arms, torsos, pelvises and breasts were also made, to be attached or 
unattached at will, suggest a naivety in enumerating the dolls as unified bodies. They are 
more akin to what Freud describes as the child in its state of polymorphous perversity, the 
fragmented channels of pleasure, unarticulated, neither one nor multiple. If anything the 
doll attests to an array of corporeal realities. For just like the rhythmic, auto-erotic 
thumb-sucking of the child that moves into the pleasures of genital rubbing and urination, 
the doll like the child “under the influence of seduction” as Freud puts it in his Three 
Essays on Sexuality (1905), “can be tempted into all kinds of possible transgression.” 
Bellmer is the doll’s seducer. 

“Souvenirs Relative to the Doll” gives us Bellmer’s method of sorts, at least for 
this early stage: drawing analogies between “little girls” and other items from his 
childhood, he notes how “certain things in the realm of little girls have always been 
desired.” He observes the delicate and unattainable character of these items. “They 
might often be those fragile things, like black Easter eggs decorated with doves and rings 


of pink sugar that, besides being tempting, luckily possessed no other advantage.” His 
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souvenirs of the doll are self-consciously fetishistic, if not in a Marxian sense, then 
psychoanalytically. For as Bellmer writes, “People like me only admit with reluctance 
that it is those things about which we know nothing that lodge themselves all too firmly in 
the memory.”*° And indeed what “object” lodges itself in the memory further than the 
maternal phallus? As Freud writes in “Fetishism” (1927), “a fetish is a substitute for the 
woman’s (mother’s) phallus, which the little boy once believed in and which — for 
reason’s well known to us — he does not want to give up.””° Such well-known reasons we 
recall are the traumas of sexual development, the coming-to-consciousness of sexual 
difference, and especially the “castration complex.” Of the fetishist Freud writes: 


He both retains this belief [in the mother’s phallus] and renounces it; in the conflict 
between the force of the unwelcome perception and the intensity of his aversion to it, 
a compromise is reached such as is possible only under the laws of unconscious 
thought, the primary processes. ”” 


The fetish is the compromise. Wavering ambivalently between phantasy and reality, it 
acts as a substitute for the mother’s phallus, allowing it to remain present but in its 
absence. 

Characterized as much through its over-determination as through its empty, 
lifeless center, or through lack-of-being [manque-d-étre] as much as its focus as a site of 
fixation, his souvenirs of the doll are in this way quite comparable to the maternal 
phallus. Again, its ambivalence as medium should not be overlooked. As photograph, 
sculpture, and text, but also as sexual object and sign, this is what gives it an uncanny 
character, where it shifts between a feminine personality and an inanimate object, a living 
doll. With Bellmer drawing from the same sources that Freud uses to elaborate the 


uncanny in his landmark 1919 essay “Das Unheimliche” (“The Uncanny”) — the rich 
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tradition of dolls and marionettes in German romantic literature and culture — Freud and 
Bellmer are contiguous. This is why psychoanalysis is valuable in helping to understand 
his souvenirs of the doll, but also how Bellmer illustrates psychoanalytic themes and 
concepts. As Rosalind Krauss puts it of Bellmer’s doll photographs in “Corpus Delecti” 
(1985), 


This entire series, an endless acting-out of the process of construction and 
dismemberment—or perhaps the more exact characterization would be construction 
as dismemberment—could not be more effectively glossed than by Freud’s analysis 
of ‘The Sandman.’”* 


What does she mean? 

As Freud shows, valuable connections are to be drawn between the somatic and 
semantic aspects of the uncanny. Etymologically, das Unheimlich bears a structural 
relationship to its proper linguistic antonym, das Heimlich, which is “the familiar” but 
also “the secretive.” This he compares to the somatic effects of the uncanny: expressed 
in “doubt as to whether an apparently living being is animate and, conversely, doubt as to 
whether a lifeless object may not in fact be animate” Freud follows Jentsch here. But it is 
also visible says Freud in “the impressions made on us by waxwork figures, ingeniously 
constructed dolls and automata” and in general “vague notions of automatic mechanical 
processes that may lie hidden behind the familiar image of a living person.”*” Contra 
Jentsch, the uncanny is not expressive of an “intellectual uncertainty” for Freud so much 
as an “infantile element” or “the remnants of animistic mental activity.” This is why the 
uncanny will concern “the return of what has been repressed.”*' The uncanny thus bears 
an indissoluble relationship to childhood. Even if childhood is not always uncanny, the 


uncanny is at least somewhat childish and infantile, and harkening to a stage prior to the 
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strict divisions of inside and outside, self and other, etc. As Freud puts it, “the uncanny is 
that species of the frightening that goes back to what was once well known and had long 
been familiar.”** Or as his revelatory citation by Friedrich Schelling describes it, 
“Uncanny is what one calls everything that was meant to remain secret and hidden and 
has come into the open.” 

Illustrating this through E.T.A. Hoffmann’s novella “The Sandman” (1817), about 
Nathaniel, who slips into madness via the return of his childhood traumas, but also his 
irrational love affair with Olympia, a life-sized and life-like doll he accidentally mistakes 
for a real person, “The Sandman” begins with Nathaniel’s confession of having recently 
cast an unsettling barometer salesman named Coppola from his house. Here he admits 
how in his youth he was both fascinated and terrified by the Sandman, a wicked figure 
his nursemaid spoke of, who steals the eyes of unsleeping children. Then drawing 
analogies between Coppola, the Sandman, and a mysterious and chilling lawyer named 
Coppelius, also from his childhood (a man who seemed responsible for his father’s 
mysterious death), Freud notes how Nathaniel’s childish fear for his eyes act as an 
expression of his repressed castration anxiety. 


I would not advise any opponent of the psychoanalytic view to appeal to Hoffmann’ s 
story of the Sand-Man in support of the contention that fear for the eyes is something 
independent of the castration complex. For why is this fear for the eyes so closely 
linked here with the death of the father? Why does the Sand-Man always appear as a 
disruptor of love? He estranges the unfortunate student from his fiancée, and from 
her brother, his best friend; he destroys the second object of his love, the beautiful 
doll Olympia, and even drives him to suicide just when he has won back his fianceé 
and the two are about to be happily united. These and many other features of the tale 
appear arbitrary and meaningless if one rejects the relation between fear for the eyes 
and fear of castration, but they become meaningful as soon as the Sand-Man is 
replaced by the dreaded father, at whose hands castration is expected.** 
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This is only one form “the return of the repressed” takes, we see it in in fear of the double 
or doppelganger, in magic, in the weird coincidences between waking and dream, and in 
general “the omnipotence of thoughts” or what Freud describes as the residual traces of 
older, animistic, and infantile ways of thinking.* In “On the Sexual Theories of 
Children” (1908) he extends these observations into the sexual investigations of children 
in general. “It is my conviction that no child — no child fully in possession of its senses, 
or at least no intellectually gifted child — can help being preoccupied with sexual 


problems in the years before puberty.”*° 


The fear/theory of castration is of course 
axiomatic, particularly regarding the slow realization of sexual difference, but these 
theories also persist in questions such as “where children come from” and (often 
accompanying the accidental observation of sexual intercourse between parents) its 
typical misreading as an act of sadistic violence. The interrelated themes of seduction, 
violence and murder, punishment and reward cannot be overlooked; they are what 
conjoin it to the uncanny, where these theories return later in life. They remain in the 
unconscious for Freud. As he writes, “this brooding and doubt becomes the prototype for 
all later intellectual problem-solving, and the first failure has a paralyzing effect that lasts 


37 
forever.” 


But Freud largely only examines the first section of Hoffmann’s tale, and 
seems to “repress” the uncanny effects of Olympia in the second half, what Jentsch 
initially highlights. Created by the Professor Spalinzini, Nathaniel’s neighbour and an 
acquaintance of Coppola, Nathaniel spies voyeuristically on Olympia through his 


window, mesmerized by her beauty. When Spalinzini presents her as his daughter at a 


dazzling ball held in her honor, Nathaniel is enchanted. Only when he comes to ask 
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Figure 9: Hans Bellmer — “Untitled” from La Poupée , 1934 


Olympia’s hand in marriage and accidently witnesses a fight between Spalinzini and 
Coppola about the ownership of Olympia’s eyes does he recognize his error. He still 
jumps to his death at the end of the story. Prior to this however, Spalinzini must flee the 


city, as the scandal of Nathaniel’s experiences is impermissible to the men of the town. 
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The story of the automaton had very deeply impressed them, and a horrible distrust 
of human figures in general arose. Indeed, many lovers insisted that their mistresses 
sing and dance unrhythmically and embroider, knit, or play with a lapdog or 
something while being read to, so that they could assure themselves that they were 
not in love with a wooden doll; above all else, they required the mistresses not only 
to listen, but to speak frequently in such a way that it would prove that they really 
were capable of thinking and feeling. Many lovers, as a result, grew closer than ever 
before; but others gradually drifted apart.*® 


Of course this “horrible distrust of human figures” is born of the same “anxious doubt” 
that Freud describes, the same anxiety that Bellmer’s souvenirs of the doll evoke. 

Insofar as there is an origin-myth to Bellmer’s doll, by his own account for 
example, its inspiration occurred in 1931, accompanying three relatively synchronous 
events: First, he received a box from his mother: filled with broken dolls, linocut 
magazines, glass marbles, Indian disguises, and other items leftover from his childhood, it 
was around this same time, when his family moved from Karlsruhe to Berlin, and Bellmer 
was again put in contact with his young cousin Ursula Naguschewski, the object of his 
erotic longings since their youth. As an independent young woman again in regular 
contact with Bellmer, he begins revisiting his youthful fantasies. But not until 1932 — in 
the company his wife Margarete, his cousin Ursula, and his brother Fritz — when Bellmer 
attends Max Reinhardt’s opera production of The Tales of Hoffmann (1851) does his real 
inspiration for the doll occur. In particular, Bellmer later recounts, he watched with 
fascination at the end of Act I when Olympia is torn limb from limb (one of the 
distinctions, we note, between Offenbach’s opera and its inspiration in Hoffmann’s 
original). 

One can imagine the influence of this scene on another image from La Poupée, 


where the doll is photographed from a bird’s-eye view on a striped mattress; it lays 
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dissembled (Figure 9). Her head rests beside her torso, detached appendages, a singular 
glass eye, and a brown wig. Carefully arranged, the diagonally vertical lines and bald 
head only accentuate the texture of the doll’s belly and its bald pubic area. If previously a 
sense of life is invoked, a game of sorts before seduction, such is hardly the case now: a 
pile of parts, it remains a chilling still life. Nor is one left with an impression of the doll’s 
partial construction either, so much as its destruction, its dissemblance, something 
Bellmer takes up even more aggressively with the second doll. Moving back and forth 
between fetish, seductress, and victim, the doll evokes a complex dynamic in the viewer 
that fluctuates, parallel to this, between fascination, revulsion, and anxiety. This is likely 
why Hal Foster adopts the Marcusian language of “desublimation” to address Bellmer’s 
work, where he sees in the doll’s complicated conjunctions of castrative and fetishistic 
forms an untying of repressed infantile drives. “More starkly than any other surrealist” he 
writes, “Bellmer illuminates the tension between binding and shattering as well as the 
oscillation between sadism and masochism so characteristic of surrealism.”“° 

Bellmer’s uncanny or unheimliche status among the other surrealists is itself of 
note. In 1925, while surrealism was still in its immediate ascendant Bellmer took his first 
trip to Paris. He did not yet familiarize himself with Breton or the others.”! Only after 
the publication of La Poupée in the summer 1934 via his cousin Ursula (who was then 
studying at the Sorbonne) did Bellmer share his photographs with Breton, Eluard, and the 
others. After his publication in Minotaure Bellmer returned to Paris, which is when he 
met Breton and the surrealists. But as Robert Short speculates, the proliferation of 


automatons and mannequins throughout the surrealism of this period, just after their 
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contact with him, suggests Bellmer’s importance. Noting in particular the International 
Surrealist Exhibition of 1938 — where his photographs of the doll were hung alongside 
mannequins dressed by Max Ernst, Joan Mirdé, Man Ray, Marcel Duchamp, Salvador 
Dali, André Masson and others — Short even calls Bellmer’s doll “the archetypal surrealist 
object.” 


Looking for the first time at the photographs of Bellmer’s Doll, Breton, Eluard, and 
their friends were confronted with the archetypal surrealist object. An ostensibly 
innocent toy had been snatched from the hallowed, protected domain of the nursery, 
enlarged to child-size, and converted into a garish fetish that arouses the most 
ambiguous, unavowable and palpably erotic desire. No surrealist object is more 
pregnant with riddles — not just the riddles posed by Hoffmann about the natural and 
the artificial or the living and the dead, but fresh Bellmerian riddles about the states 
of childhood and womanhood between which the Doll is indeterminably suspended. 
Bellmer conveyed both the precocious sexuality of the child, already amply 
documented by Freud, and the residue of childhood imagination and longings in the 
adult. 


The influence is clearly reciprocal though. Not long after his return to Berlin Bellmer 
begins his second doll. More complex than its predecessor, it is motivated in part by the 
enthusiastic reception of his work by the surrealists. This is when he starts moving the 
doll from the 

limited confines of his apartment into the nearby woods, the stairwell, the cellar, the 
haystack, etc. He starts doubling its pelvises, photographing it with two pairs of legs each 
emerging from either sides of its torso. “The game belongs to the category ‘experimental 
poetry’ ” he writes in his introduction to the second cycle of doll photographs, “If one 
remembers essentially the game’s method of provocation, the toy will present itself in the 


form of a provocative object.” 


Taking up even more aggressively the themes of 
perversion and scandal left only implicit in the first doll cycle, this notion of the 


provocative toy as experimental poetry only expands his repertoire. 
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Figure 10: Hans Bellmer — “Untitled” from Les Jeux de la poupée, 1935 (above) 


Figure 11: Hans Bellmer — “Untitled”, 1935 (below) 
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Take two more photographs. Resting partially on a bed, the first image suggests 
an accident or crime-scene. With two pelvises, it is without a head. An unfinished meal 
lies conspicuously in the bottom left (Figure 10). One half of the doll wears men’s 
trousers open at the fly, the other is naked but for the Mary Janes and white socks on its 
feet. The strange aura surrounding the photograph is only aggravated in its publication by 
Bellmer’s carefully hand-painting of the image in aniline dies of strange colours. 
Hermaphroditic themes emerge too. Despite the abundance of seeming narrative 
potential, it leaves us with a strange inconclusiveness. Whatever plot is occurring is 
unclear. Like a dream or hallucination, it is typical of surrealism in this way. The next 
image is more definitively Bellmerien: comparatively, its plot seems thinner but is no less 
disturbing. With only a partial torso and a head, the doll rests at the cusp of large basin 
(Figure 11). With four mechanical breasts springing outward in various directions, a ratty 
black toupée covers part of its face. Despite nipples, each breast is attached 
mechanically, giving it an impression almost of being bound by string; in this way it 
prefigures the series of photographs that Bellmer would take of Unica Zurn 1958, of her 
own bound breasts and torso. In the second image, the themes of sadism and fetishism 
are raw. This is the scandal of the doll, all the more scandalous for echoing what 
Rosalind Krauss sees as the scandal of surrealist photography in general, the scandalous 
“fetishization of reality” which admits of no opposition between the “natural” and the 
“contrived.”** The blurring of animate and inanimate characterizes the uncanny character 


of surrealist photography in general for Krauss. 
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As Krauss explains, the fetishism of not just of Bellmer but surrealist photography 
in general is prefaced in a denial of “the natural,” a denial moreover grounded in sexual 
difference. “If fetishism is this substitute of the unnatural for the natural,” she writes, “‘its 
logic turns on the refusal to accept sexual difference.”*> Such is the fabricated character 
of reality for surrealist photography. But the denial is hardly uniform. Where sometimes 
— as with Bellmer — there is a compounding of castrative and fetishistic forms, as Foster 
notes, “there are other images in the surrealist repertoire that suggest a different strategy: 
to block out this tension, and so remain committed to the phallic order, disguised as it 
then is.’*° Such are the “beautiful” female nudes of Man Ray, Lee Miller and Brassai. 

So too is it the strategy of Princess X (1916) for Krauss, Brancusi’s sculpture of polished 
marble that resembles nothing more than a giant phallus, that provoked such scandal 
when it was exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants in 1920.*’ For Krauss, Bellmer’s 
work and the doll especially are more akin Freud’s observations in ““The Medusa’s Head” 
(1922), where a multiplication of the threatening phallic symbol mitigates the horror of 
castration via a symbolic “stand in.” “This is a confirmation of the technical rule” Freud 
writes, “according to which a multiplication of penis symbols signifies castration.”** 
From this perspective, what is most perverse and sadistic in Bellmer is precisely what 


aligns him with the feminine and the fluid, and against “the phallic order.” 


“Other Influences” 
We should consider further factors contributing to Bellmer’s doll souvenirs as 


well. The ball joint, the device responsible for the second doll’s flexibility was 
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discovered by Bellmer in the company of his friend, the doll-maker Lotte Pritzel, in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in March in 1935, not too long after his return from his second 
trip to Paris. Used in a series of sixteenth century wooden dolls in the formation of their 
own appendages, the ball joint (or Cardan joint as it is also known) presented Bellmer 
with a great deal more possibilities. For as he explains in “Notes on the Subject of the 
Ball Joint” (1938) about the revolutionary character of this device, between concentricity 
and eccentricity balances the marvellous aspects of the body in representation to itself, all 
by way of a “focal point” he says, “no matter what domain of the imagination, of thought, 
and of realization exists the same principle which, in the mechanics of solid bodies, 
translates through the Cardan joint and which can be called, according to a more general 
term, the “principle of the focal point.’”””? With this “principle of the focal point” laying 
the groundwork for what he later calls “the physical unconscious”, but also echoing that 
“point of the mind” that Breton described in “The Second Manifesto of Surrealism” 
where “contradictions” collapse, this “principle” that Bellmer establishes through the 
Cardan joint helps him to deconstruct the body, as in his re-arrangement of the body into 
“an endless series of anagrams” or his experiments with a mirror.” 


In order to judge, one has only to place an unframed mirror at right angles to the 
photograph of a nude body and move it slowly, keeping it in a perpendicular 
position. The visible part of the image and its reflection in the mirror form a whole. 
The fact that we involuntarily perceive it as a whole is obviously not due to the 
pseudo-organism of a symmetrical image but rather to its astonishing mobility. For 
as the two fragments grow larger and smaller, the double image is created in bubbles, 
as one could describe it, or flows like glycerine along the axis of symmetry. It is 
absorbed by nothingness like a candle on the red-hot burner of a stove which is 
nervously aware of melting without realizing that its hideous collapse is reflected in 
what it is losing. This fascinating positive or negative evolution engages the eye in 
an uninterrupted interpretation of the whole image, and the question of the reality 
and virtuality of the two halves disappears as it weakens at the limits of 
consciousness.”" 
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LOTTE PRITZEL. MONCHEN 


Figure 12: Showcase of Lotte Pritzel’s dolls — Munich 


Midway between “the girlish secrecy” of La Poupée and his later reflections on “the 
physical unconscious” then, “Notes on the Subject of the Ball Joint” conjoins in a 
typically surrealist style the mathematical precision of science to the unharnessed power 
of the imagination. 

But of note too is the doll-maker Lotte Pritzel herself, Bellmer’s close friend who 
created a whole series of commercially successful small wax dolls for department stores 
and wealthy patrons in Munich, Berlin, and Hamburg in the first decades of the twentieth 


century.” Immortalized in Rainer Maria Rilke’s essay “Dolls: On the Wax Dolls of Lotte 
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Pritzel” (1913), the influence of Pritzel’s dolls themselves on Bellmer should not be 
overlooked. Acquaintances since 1925 — when they met through Gerhard Pagel, Pritzel’s 
husband, the doctor of Hans and Margarete — likely through Pritzel Bellmer became 
acquainted with The Fetish (1925), the series of letters written by Austrian painter Oskar 
Kokoschka to the doll-maker Hermine Moos concerning the construction of a life-size 
doll as realistic as possible. Indeed it was Pritzel herself in 1918 that was initially 
commissioned for the task. Ultimately declining the offer however, deciding she could 
not make something of such scale, Bellmer still would have listened with relish to these 
stories of “the Fetish” as it was called. Created by Moos in April of 1919 and 
immortalized in three paintings by Kokoschka — Painter with Doll (1920-21), Woman in 
Blue (1919), and At the Easel (1922) — it gained notoriety as it traveled with Kokoschka 
to operas, when parties were held in her honor, and when even a personal maid was hired 
to service and dress her. Although perhaps more proximate to Olympia than Bellmer’s 
doll in this sense, Bellmer was still surely familiar with its narrative.” 

Here we might compare Bellmer’s souvenirs of the doll, not just to Kokoschka’s 
Fetish then, but to Pritzel’s dolls, small fairy-like creations of wax and wire dressed in 
gauzy, baroque confectionery. As Webb explains, “Lotte Pritzel inspired part of Rilke’s 
Duineser Elegien of 1915 and became known in Berlin through an article written by the 
Dadaist writer and friend of Grosz and Dix, Theodor Daubler, in Das Puppenbuch of 
1921, which reproduced twenty-one of her dolls.”°* Of young, sensual women, a 
decorative proto-Barbie of sorts, the commodity-status of these dolls is clear; they bear 


neither the traces of their productions nor any predetermined relation to their eventual 
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owners, oftentimes department stores. At the same time their lithe forms do not suggest 
any immediate “use value” either. There is nothing explicit about their eroticism, but 
their sensuality is overt. The stance of Pritzel’s dolls is one of elegance though, neither 
perverse nor scandalous. Bellmer’s souvenirs of the doll are more akin to Rilke’s 
observations of the archetypal doll of childhood than Pritzel’s. 

For as Rilke writes of Pritzel’s dolls — which he saw at a Munich exhibition in 
1913 — “In them the doll has finally outgrown the understanding, the involvement, the joy 
and sorrow of the child; it is independent, grown-up, prematurely old; it has entered into 
all the unrealities of its own life.”°° Suggesting the potential destiny of our own 
childhood dolls in Pritzel’s dolls, he sees in them their grown-up likenesses. Looking at 
the lifeless character of dolls, for Rilke this becomes the source of their mysterious power 
over us, as well as the way we harbour an unconscious bitterness or hatred toward them. 
“TI know, I know,” he writes, “we had to have things like that with which we could do as 
we liked. The simplest loving relationship was beyond our conception. With people who 
were something it was impossible for us to live and interact, the most we could do was 
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merge into them, lose ourselves in them.” This is why with dolls he says, we have to 


assert ourselves. 


We mixed in the doll, as if in a test-tube, everything we were experiencing and could 
not recognize. We watched it change colour there and come to the boil. That is, we 
invented this too. The doll was so utterly devoid of imagination that what we 
imagined for it was inexhaustible. For hours, for weeks on end, we must have been 
content to lay the first fine silk of our hearts in folds around this immobile 
mannequin, but I have to believe there were certain abysmally long afternoons when 
our twofold inspirations petered out and we suddenly sat in front of it, expecting 
some response.”” 
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Was Rilke’s essay an influence on Bellmer? Surely Bellmer was familiar with the entire 
tradition of dolls in German romantic literature, from Kleist and Hoffmann to Rilke and 
others, as familiar as Freud was. But what stands out between Rilke and Bellmer 
specifically is their mutual nostalgia for childhood alongside the enigma of its loss. This 
can be seen where Rilke addresses “the soul of the doll”: “That we did not then make you 
into an idol, you brat, and perish from fear of you, was because — I must tell you — it was 
not you we had in mind. We were thinking of something quite different, invisible, 
something we held at arm’s length from you and from ourselves, furtively, with vague 
anticipation, something for which both of us were in a way only pretexts.”°* As both 
distant and “beyond our grasp” but also for this very reason “the inexhaustible object of 
our desire and our fantasies” the doll — just like the fetish in this way — is present but in its 
absence for Rilke: “Only of you, doll-soul, could one never quite say where you really 
were; whether you were at that moment in us or in that drowsy creature to whom we were 
constantly assigning you.””” Even Rilke then seems to offer his own ideas of the fetish, 
with the doll-soul displaced into these various childhood objects. 

But perhaps not just Rilke and Pritzel, not just Ursula, but Bellmer’s first wife 
Margarete was of importance to the creation of the doll. For even if the doll expresses 
Bellmer’s repressed erotic longings for his cousin, it also — again perhaps albeit 
unconsciously — is situated in the feelings of pain he felt for his dying wife: With her 
slowly failing health paralleling the crumbling of his social world in general, the doll — at 
least in part — would have been Bellmer’s way of “working through” the approaching loss 


of his wife. By February of 1938, when Margarete succumbed to her illness, Bellmer had 
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largely completed his souvenirs of the doll. She circumscribes them in this way. In the 
spring of 1938, less than half a year after her loss, Bellmer left Berlin permanently for 
Paris. He was only to return a handful of times the rest of his life. With surrealism and 
its affiliates, he received a recognition not yet anticipated. The friendships he would 
establish in Paris and France more generally would only continue and develop for the rest 
of his life. By the time of his death in 1975 he had collaborated with (to name only some 
of the most significant for him) Paul Eluard, Georges Hugnet, Joé Bousquet, Georges 
Bataille, Nora Mitrani, and Unica Zurn. Since his death, attention toward him has only 


grown. 


Sexuality is a Machine-Gunneress in a State of Grace 

Night shines in this manner, of eyes at the heart. Night annuls the sensible, 

the only pure space. —Paul Eluard, Les Jeux de la poupée 

Outlining what he sees as the physiological dimensions of desire and eroticism in 

L'Anatomie de I'Image, Bellmer returns to Freud’s observations regarding the 
displacements and condensations between language and material reality, noting their 
transpositions, exchangeability and reversibility. Starting from a toothache and the 
movement of a virtual centre of pain into a contracting hand and fingers, he sees this 
migration of pain again in Lombroso’s case of a teenage girl who, with the onset of 
puberty and accompanying attacks of hysteria and somnambulism, lost vision in both 
eyes but could see through her nose and left earlobe, or another girl whose hysterically 


displaced projections of her sexual organ moved onto her eye, ear and nose. More than 
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simply synesthesia for Bellmer, these draw together “a bizarre fusion of the ‘real’ and the 
‘virtual,’ of ‘permissible’ and the ‘forbidden,’ which allows the components of one to 
actually gain in a vague fashion what the other surrenders.”®° As Bellmer writes, 

The main thing is to retain from the monstrous dictionary of analogies/antagonisms, 

which constitute the dictionary of the image, is that any given detail, such as a leg, is 

perceptible, accessible to memory, and available, (in short is REAL), only if desire 

does not fatally take it for a leg. The object identical to itself remains devoid of 

reality.” 
Here the fetishistic aspect of Bellmer’s work is made most transparent: 

It is certain that up to the present time no one has seriously questioned to what extent 

the image of the desired woman is pre-determined by the image of the man who 

desires her. This process finally goes through a series of phallus projections that 

proceed gradually from a detail of the woman toward the whole, in such a way that 

the woman’s finger, hand, arm, or leg becomes the man’s sexual organ. Thereby the 

man’s sexual organ could be the woman’s leg clad in tight hose beneath the swelling 

of the thigh, or a pair of oval-shaped buttocks that emphasize the slightly arched 

spinal column.” 
The analogy with Bellmer and Jacques Lacan and especially “The Signification of the 
Phallus” (1958) is noteworthy. For as Lacan observes of Freud and the more-or-less 
contemporaneous discovery of the “signifier-signified” developed by Ferdinand de 
Saussure, “Freud’s discovery stands out precisely because, in setting out from a domain 
in which one could not have expected to encounter linguistic’ reign, it had to anticipate its 


formulations.”© 


For Lacan, the purely biological relations of Freud are overlaid with 
linguistic-social relations as the child’s psychosexual development coincides with the 
assumption of language. Moving from “the imaginary” to “the symbolic,” a movement 
structured by the phallus that, as a signifier, stands in the place of the Other’s desire, as 


Lacan writes, “the phallus is a signifier, a signifier whose function, in the intrasubjective 


economy of analysis, may lift the veil from the function it served in the mysteries. For it 
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is the signifier that is destined to designate meaning effects as a whole, insofar as the 


signifier conditions them by its presence as signifier.”™ 


With Bellmer though, the human 
form is dis-articulated, as a sentence that is recombined “into a series of endless 
anagrams.” Such admits the phallus, even as it disavows its “privileged” status as 
“wedded to the advent of desire.” If, as Lacan says, the “castration complex functions 
as a knot” Bellmer’s doll-souvenirs and his L'Anatomie de I'Image work to untie this 
knot. 

The parallels between Bellmer and Lacan are not accidental either. With both 
publishing their early work in Albert Skira’s journal Minotaure, their mutual interest in 
the interrelationships of language and the erogenous body were likely the basis of their 
friendship, even as they reflect the broader concerns of their day. Short’s comment vis-a- 
vis the 1954 reception of Bellmer’s L'Anatomie de I'Image by his colleagues is telling. 


Breton himself, despite his perennial reservations on the subject of Bellmer, hurried 
to send his congratulations by pneumatique. The psychiatrist Jacques Lacan was 
enthusiastic, and Bellmer’s old acquaintance, Dr. [Gaston] Ferdiére signified his 


approbation with the succinct, ‘It’s correct.” May Ray gave the book its most 


appropriate welcome, sending Bellmer the anagram: ‘Image-Magie’.”’ 


Coinciding with emerging forms of surrealist eroticism more generally, Bellmer sits at a 
critical juncture between transgression and the human body. Alyce Mahon notes of the 
1959 International Surrealist Exhibition dedicated to not just Eros, but especially its 
Sadean aspect, “Here, pride of place was given to Hans Bellmer’s Doll, which was 
suspended from the ceiling like a Sadean victim, her body manipulated and contorted to 
appear as a double-legged creature, the monstrosity of her form only offset by two pairs 


of girlish shoes and socks and the vacant stare of her face.”** The doll and other 
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surrealist objects are intentionally transgressive. Not only this, the fetishism of these 
objects, these “souvenirs” is, if not explicit, deliberate and cognizant and, although 
sometimes unconsciously, prefaced on a disavowal of sexual difference. 

As Krauss explains in Bachelors, Bellmer’s doll photographs and surrealist 
photography in general express a deep-seated ambivalence, one that like Sade before 
them deconstructs the stability of the male ego. As she writes, “the categorical blurring in 
an otherwise perfectly focused image produces a slippage in gender that ends by figuring 
forth that image of the body-in-alteration that is projected by the phallic woman.” For 
Krauss and others Bellmer’s “body-in-alteration” is an attack on the seeming coherence 
of fascist subjectivity, visible for example in the hidden iterations of the swastika in his 
imagery. Examining a photograph from his second doll cycle, Krauss sees it in the doll’s 
four legs splayed in either direction as it lays forlorn in a haystack. ° But as Laura Frost 
notes, the swastika is visible too in his 1946 photographic study of Histoire de |’ il, of 
two women’s bodies tangled into a lesbian embrace and twisted ninety degrees into a 
dizzyingly human version of the figure. Suggesting that Bellmer’s work is a form of 
rebellion against both patriarchy and Nazism, as Frost writes, “The play in Bellmer’s 
image between its sexual charge and the embedded political symbol suggests the coupling 
of Eros and Thanatos... Bellmer puts before his viewer images that are sadomasochistic 
or pornographic and that also allude to Nazi iconography, inducing the viewer to share 
the oscillation of the fetish.”’’ For Frost the ambivalence of Bellmer’s dolls entangle the 


viewer in both its sadistic and masochistic aspects, which are interwoven in his work. 
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As Foster observes of the Degenerate Art or Entartete Kunst exhibition held in 
Munich in 1937: It was not abstract works that the Nazis most despised, as much as 
representations of the human body. “Had they known them, the Bellmer dolls would 
have provoked the Nazis even more profoundly, for not only do they shatter all 
sublimatory idealisms, but they also attack fascist armoring with the effects of 
sexuality.”’” Drawing from Klaus Theweleit’s analysis of fascist subjectivity in Male 
Fantasies (1977-1978), Foster and Krauss agree that Bellmer’s work menaces the fascist 
subject from within by threatening to dissolve the armor of his identity by commingling it 
with the feminine, the fluid and the fragmentary. For as Theweleit argues in his reading 
of German popular literature drawn from the proto-fascist Freikorps, the fascist 
imaginary was terrorized not just from the outside — by Jews, Bolsheviks, homosexuals, 
etc. — but by all that was sensual, feminine, and fluid. The fascist imagination is not 
perverse as much as anti-sexual for Theweleit, structured on an exclusion of the feminine 
more than a perverse appropriation of it. Hence their metaphors for feminine 
sensuousness, from slime and shit to the mire and the morass, concern an infantile 
“damming” of whatever flows or otherwise threatens the soldier male’s armored 
identity.”* As Foster asks then, how are we to read Bellmer’s corporeal transgressions, 
particularly when contrasted against the (proto)-fascist imaginary of separation and 
armoring as theorized in Male Fantasies? “As opposed to such separation,” he writes, 
“Bellmer seeks a release from ‘the outline of the self’ through an interpenetration with its 
other. And as opposed to such persecution, he aims for ‘a physical unconscious,’ a fully 


libidinal body. In short, against a fascist armoring of body and psyche, he is pledged to a 
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surrealist amour fou.”"* For Foster, Bellmer is not free of aggression, but there is an 
edifying aspect to it. 

At the same time, as Foster writes in Prosthetic Gods (2004), his most recent 
commentary on Bellmer and surrealism, “Although the surrealists preached the liberation 
of sexual desire for all, most surrealists were men, and men came first in this liberation. 
Surrealism included women, of course, and in many ways its liberation focused on 
women, but they were asked to represent desire more than to experience it.”’” There are 
two broad axes in surrealist photography’s portrayal of women he observes: the “woman- 
as-castrative” and the ““woman-as-fetish.”” Such modes are not exclusive, but 
“complementary” and “contradictory.” Bellmer helps illustrate this. Looking at the 
sadism and fetishism inscribed in Bellmer, he examines the “vicissitudes” of desire in 
Bellmer’s imagery, not only the desire to enact these sadistic fantasies, but to become the 
object of these fantasies. “In effect, these poupées elaborate the logic of the fetish to the 
point of its collapse, that is, to the point where the logic is both exposed and undone; and 


in the collapse of the fetish, another logic of the object begins to emerge.””° 


Referring to 
Janine Chasseguet-Smirgel’s Creativity and Perversion (1984), Foster suggests that the 
doll, in its fetishistic disavowal of sexual difference, enacts “an imagined regression to 
anality... as a gesture of assault on all phallic authority, paternal and political.”’’ At the 
same time he writes, “Bellmer came to surrealism late, and his vision of surrealism was 
extreme.” 


So does Bellmer rest entirely in a phallic register? A question that can be asked of 


the interwar avant-garde more generally, of Dada and surrealism, or of literary 
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forerunners like Sade, Baudelaire and Lautréamont, with Bellmer, because of the 
persistence and gravity of his erotic obsessions, it is particularly incisive. We might even 
see it as the stakes of his work, his wager of sorts, not just the value of perversion, but the 
weight that such a value carries. “I wanted to help people lose their complexes,” he later 
explains, “to come to terms with their instincts as I was trying to do. I suppose I wanted 
people really to experience their bodies — I think this is possible only through sex.””” Is it 
surprising that Bellmer is challenging? He is trying to be, as Sade and surrealism try to 
challenge us, drawing into relief that field of taboos from which we unconsciously seek to 
escape, but can never entirely. 

This is why many feminists continue to attack Bellmer, who they see as 
misogynistic and reifying of phallic norms, a perspective most recently elaborated by 
Cher Krause Knight in “Less Than Playful: Hans Bellmer’s Doll Photographs as Artwork 
and Archive” (2011). Despite the doll’s fascinating character she argues, Bellmer “belies 
not a healthy sexuality of mutually consenting adults, but rather vicious aggression; 
representations of young women that are contorted, maimed, bound, and dismantled at his 
hand and for his pleasure, taking on postures that are anatomically impossible.”*° It 
seems somewhat disingenuous of Knight to single Bellmer out in particular. Comparing 
Bellmer to René Magritte, she says that Magritte “reads more like disembodiment than 
dismemberment” or that André Masson’s mannequin for the International Surrealist 
Exhibition of 1938 does “gag the mouth and cage the head of a female mannequin, 
muting her voice and imprisoning her symbolically,” but does not “break her body into 
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pieces.”” Was it not Masson who made a whole series of drawings called Massacres near 
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Figure 13: Hans Bellmer — La mitrailleuse en état de grace, 1937 


the end of 1930, depicting the slaughter of women and children?® Still, Bellmer’s 
“obsession with sex” differentiates him from his colleagues. 

Knight is not the first or the most observant of Bellmer’s feminist critics. This 
would likely be Xaviére Gauthier and her incisive Surréalisme et sexualité. “Bellmer’s 


Greedy Little Girls are autosodomized with great shows of pleasure and pain,” she 
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acerbically observes, “and the doll, which is traditionally given to little girls to help them 
prepare for their roles as mothers, is sadistically shredded and cut into pieces, then thrown 
into a provocative pose.”** But she only critiques Bellmer insofar as she critiques 
surrealism in general. Both beginning and ending her critical study with Bellmer, she 
uses his 1937 construction Machine-Gunneress in a State of Grace to typify the surrealist 
attitude toward sex in general: with changeable parts and a cleft through its eyeless head, 
machine-like and quasi-human forms combine into a three-foot high sculpture that at once 
recalls a naked feminine form, a machine, and a praying mantis (Figure 12). “Surrealism 
attempted to introduce this machinegun into the heart of the bourgeois world and to keep 
it constantly pointed there for twenty years.”** Sexuality and eroticism are not just an 
aim-in-itself for surrealism she explains, but a weapon of choice in their assault against 
bourgeois society. The subversive power they see in Eros, combined with the primacy of 
overturning of sexual values above all else, is what best differentiates the revolutionary 
project of surrealism from Marxism. 

This subversive power of Eros is for Gauthier part of surrealism’s hope, 
“perversion and its rapport with the destruction of society.”*° Although a hope that 
Bellmer did not always straightforwardly share with Breton specifically (who seems more 
dialectical than Bellmer), it is a hope he shares with many of his contemporaries. With its 
best poetic allegory likely in Lautréamont’s Chants de Maldoror (1869) when Maldoror 
makes “a pact with Prostitution to sow disorder in families,” this investment in the 
destructive powers of Eros moves through symbolism into various aspects of the 20th 


century avant-garde, but is especially evident in surrealism.*’ Finding its origins in Sade, 
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“perversion and its rapport with the destruction of society” outlines, if not a tradition, then 
a hope that finds its strongest deconstructive potential in the systemization of Sade’s 
thought by Georges Bataille, Pierre Klossowski and others. In Klossowski and Bataille’s 
readings of Sade specifically, the eschatological force of perversion and “integral 
monstrosity” denies of any possible human essence or ground for social order outside of 
God.** This position, pointedly Nietzschean, is elaborated further after the war. Not only 
this, but in Klossowski’s reading of Sade, what the acts of sodomy and “integral 
monstrosity” accomplish specifically is a collapsing of gender into a singular and 
perverse polymorphousness. 


The integral monstrosity conceived by Sade has as its immediate effect the working 
of an exchange of the specific qualities of the sexes. The result is not just a simple 
symmetrical reversal of the schema of the differentiation within each of the two 
sexes, with active and passive pederasty on the one side, lesbianism and tribadism on 
the other. In integral monstrosity as a didactic project for sensuous 
polymorphousness, the two representatives of the species, male and female, will in 
their relationship with one another face a twofold model. Each of the two sexes 
interiorizes this twofold model not only because of the ambivalence proper to each 
but also because of the embellishment Sade puts on this ambivalence.* 


For Gauthier this “didactic project for sensuous polymorphousness” is as plain in Bellmer 
as in Sade. “With Bellmer, like with Sade, one’s own body is lost, wound into the other, 


ae Remaining sceptical however, 


leading to a sort of androgyne (such as Sade’s Juliette). 
Gauthier prefers it seems that each sex maintain its particular integrity in opposition to the 
other. Still her remarks highlight how, even for their critics, the sadistic violence of 
Bellmer and Sade problematizes a simple opposition of the sexes. Bellmer and Sade alike 
will in this way remain the quintessential perverts. 


Bellmer takes us beyond mere fetishism, or at the least complicates a simpler 


psychoanalytic notion by uncannily expressing the castration anxiety he disavows. The 
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“return to the wonder of childhood” that is “‘an erotic liberation” in Bellmer is visible in 
all fetishism. What differentiates Bellmer is the conjoining of this wonder with its 
violation. Bellmer outlines the promiscuity of childhood, but also the complicity of 
phantasy with symbolic castration, or the pain and trauma of sexual difference. “No 
doubt there was something uncanny about the maidens” Bellmer confesses in “Souvenirs 
Relative to the Doll.” “With little effort, the casual quiver of their pink pleats, they 
transformed one into a thoroughly common youngster whose muddy pants and muddy 
shoes were grossly exaggerated in size when seen in the light of disenchanted self- 
contemplation.””! In fact the doll humiliates Bellmer’s virility even as he himself 
humiliates the doll, which after all is only the “uncanny” echo of the maidens from his 
childhood. As Short writes, “Bellmer’s art is tragic rather than lubricious. Mortality 
alone ensures that desire’s furious and infinitely tortuous struggle assumes the appearance 


of a terrible despair.” 


Eroticism is painful Bellmer tells us, even as it persists as an 
escape hatch from everyday existence. For whatever “anxiety” or “unhappiness” there is 
in Bellmer is counter-posed to the infinite possibilities he sees in the imagination, in his 
body-as-anagram. 

Hence if Bellmer does rest in a phallic register, it is self-consciously and self- 
critically. His body-as-anagram is expressive of this, surely, if nothing else: an erotic 
project no doubt, at once onanistic and oneiric, but one that is not oblivious to gender 
norms, and nor does it exploit them but for their ridicule either. If, as Lacan suggests, the 


phallus is the signifier “destined to designate meaning effects as a whole,” what Bellmer’s 


souvenirs of the doll and body-as-anagram designate, in contradistinction to this, are 
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“meaning effects” outside a phallic register, “meaning effects” of the phallic mother, or 
the fetishistic phallus of the mother. Visible in Bellmer’s description of the phallus 
emerging from inside of the vulva of his lover in L'Anatomie de I'Image, it is depicted by 
him again in L’Aigle Mademoiselle and other work. “Once I find myself benumbed 
beneath the pleated skirt of all your fingers and weary from undoing the garlands with 
which you have encircled the somnolence of your unborn fruit, then you will breathe me 
into your fragrance and your fever, so that in full light my sex will emerge out of 
yours.””> Tf through repression and prohibition, sublimation and perversion, desire and 
the pleasure principle move through the body, condensing and superimposing itself in 
language and consciousness, in the body — that enigma of sexual difference — is where 
these “meaning effects” are felt. Yes there is violence here, but it is an error to confuse 
our own projected feelings about Bellmer’s intimate life (something we will never know) 
with the photographs, texts, and etchings that he left us with, designed in part to provoke 
these very feelings of unease within us. To condemn or dismiss Bellmer on this basis is 
to trivialize or ignore a remarkable artist, challenging and tragic to be sure, but one who 
confronts gender norms as surely as he reifies them. Sexuality is dangerous, for even the 
healthiest individual, a site of consternation and difficulty at the origins of the psyche’s 
health as much as its pathologies. Bellmer helps us to address this danger. For as he 
would have us realize (even as we acknowledge its castrative metaphor): Sexuality is a 


Machine-Gunneress in a State of Grace. 
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Chapter Four 


Pierre Klossowski: On Theology and Eroticism 


Klossowski’s Counter-Theology 

With Pierre Klossowski a peculiar combination of theology and eroticism comes 
to bear on his reflections on perversion and Sade on the one hand, and simulacra the 
other. Klossowski is theological but he is also heretical and counter-theological, is also 
blasphemous. These are not contradictory for him, but rather complementary. That is 
how he examines the revolutionary force of the Marquis de Sade, a father of the French 
Revolution for Klossowski, but also a “limit-position” for post-structuralism. To see this, 
the full spectrum of Klossowski’s role in contemporary French culture and theory should 
be considered, a role by no means constrained to Sade. His heroines of Roberte and 
Diana are also seminal, as is his reading of Nietzsche and the eternal return, or the 
contemporary economics of pleasure that he outlines in La Monnaie vivante. 

Klossowski is thought of as simply a philosopher of Sade or Nietzsche, a close 
associate of Bataille or Gilles Deleuze, or even an early translator Walter Benjamin. Such 
summary assessments however fail to outline the sheer breadth of Klossowski’s 
intellectual project. Besides his writing on Sade and Nietzsche, this contribution includes 
a number of fictional récits, visual texts, film roles, and numerous important translations. 
Summary descriptions do not acknowledge the importance Klossowski has held for others 
of his generation either, Michel Foucault, Maurice Blanchot, and Jean-Fran¢ois Lyotard 


among others. Born in Paris in 1905 of a German and Polish background, the older 
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brother of the painter Balthus, but also the close friend since childhood of the poet Rainer 
Maria Rilke — the lover of their mother, the painter Baladine Klossowski after her 
separation from their father, the art historian and painter Erich Klossowski — in part 
through Rilke’s personal initiative the cultural upbringing of the two Klossowski children 
developed. By way of Rilke Pierre was taken under the wing of André Gide in 1923 for 
example, living with him first in Paris and then Normandy, initially with the intentions of 
becoming his personal secretary. With Gide noting inconsistencies despite his natural 
precocity, at his encouragement Klossowski was enrolled first at the Lycée Janson de 
Sailly to study philosophy in 1923, and then in the Ecole des hautes etudes in 1925.! 
Klossowski’s intellectual and aesthetic development did not really flower though 
until the 30s, first with his translations into French with Pierre-Jean Jouve of Poémes de 
la folie de Holderlin (1930) and with Pierre Leyris of Franz Kafka’s Le Verdict (1930), 
then with his psychoanalytic study of the Marquis de Sade, “Elements of a Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Marquis de Sade” (1933). Sade is expressive of a “negative Oedipus 
complex” says Klossowski, one that “turns all his available aggressivity against the 


”? Noting the maternal influences on Sade, his wife Renée de Montreuil who he 


mother. 
“will resent like a chain,” but especially his mother-in-law, the Présidente de Montreuil 
that helps arrange his marriage and later incarceration, as Klossowski observes of Sade, 
“Contact with his mother-in-law, this second mother, will make his aggressivity 


conscious and direct it into hatred of matriarchal values, into hatred of piety, beneficence, 


gratitude, sacrifice, and fidelity. Sade will set out to unveil “the self-interest and the fear 
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that inspires them.’ ”* The virtue of Klossowski’s analysis of Sade will be in the moral 
reserve he holds toward the Marquis however, alongside his fascination. 

Klossowski’s career spans almost seven decades and ends just a few years before 
his death at the age of ninety-six in 2001. His contribution to French culture is 
substantial. In 1933 with Georges Bataille, Jacques Lacan, André Breton, and others he 
attends the lectures of Alexandre Kojéve. As with others of his generation, the influence 
of these lectures on Hegel are seminal, albeit alongside various other forces both 
theological and philosophical. Klossowski also participates in Contre-Attaque, Acéphale, 
and the Collége de Sociologie. He is a primary French correspondent to the Institute of 
Social Research in Frankfurt am Main. Commissioned by them in 1936 to translate 
Walter Benjamin’s “The Work of Art in the Age of its Technological Reproducibility” 
into French for their Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforchung, Klossowsk1 is the first published 
translator of Benjamin’s remarkable essay. Of his relations with the Institute of Social 
Research as Michael Weingrad observes, “it was through Klossowski that the Institute 
came to know the groups Bataille organized in the late 1930s, first the Acéphale and then 
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the College.” On another frontier, in 1938 Klossowski publishes “Who Is My 


Neighbour?” in the Catholic-leaning journal Esprit. Expanding and revising his earlier 
psychoanalytic reading of Sade, he begins interrogating him through a more overtly 
theoretical register. As Klossowski here writes, 


Popular sovereignty was born from parricide; its founding act is the putting to death 
of the king, a simulacrum of the murder of God. The revolutionary fraternity was 
then real inasmuch as it was sealed by the royal parricide. This is what the 
consciousness of the Marquis de Sade experienced so deeply when he demanded that 
the Republic resolutely consider itself to be in crime and assume authentic moral 
guilt instead of simply taking political responsibility for crime.° 
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He repeats this thesis in both Sade mon prochain and “The Philosopher- Villain’, that 
popular sovereignty is “a simulacrum of the death of God”, a crime that is morally 
inexpiable. With World War II, these questions about God and what his absence means 
only deepen for Klossowski. In the winter of 1939 he experiences a religious crisis 
during which he consults Jesuits and Benedictines and for a time joins the Dominican 
monastery in La Leysse. As Kathleen Brunner notes of this period, “After three months 
the head Father declares [to Klossowski]: “Your way of speaking, of reasoning is not very 
Christian, even less Catholic’.”® Such a diagnosis is apt, but only to a point. We must 
acknowledge the relative sympathy of Klossowski’s position in its capacity for heresy. In 
fact Klossowski’s Catholicism is rather conspicuous relative to some of his 
contemporaries, to Bataille or Bellmer for example; at the same time there is nothing 
orthodox about it either. As Klossowski writes in his preface to the 1967 edition of Sade 
mon prochain, “In distancing myself from the state of mind that made me write, ‘Sade my 
neighbour,’ I do not find myself any closer to those who have always taken Sade’s 
atheism to be fundamental, and as proof of the liberating force of a liberated thought.””’ 
The heretical or perverse but at the same time ecclesiastical character of Klossowski’s 
thinking is notable. After La Leysse he joins a group of lay students at the Convent de 
Saint-Maximin, an experience that later inspires La Vocation suspendue where he 
fictionally retells the story of his disenchantment with Catholicism. La Leysse is also 
where he presents “The Body of Nothingness: The Experience of the Death of God in 
Nietzsche and the Nostalgia for Authentic Experience in Georges Bataille” that is later 


republishes in the first edition of Sade mon prochain (p. 56-58, Appendix II). 
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In 1947 Klossowski marries Denise Marie Roberte Morin-Sinclaire who has a 
profound impact on his life and work. As a survivor of the Ravensbriick concentration 
camp for women where she was imprisoned for her participation in the French 
Resistance, Morin-Sinclaire is in many ways the prototype for Roberte, visually, 
personally, and mythically, the heroine of Les Lois de l’hospitalité (1965). “For ten years 
I’ve lived or thought living under the sign of Roberte” Klossowski writes in the preface to 
his trilogy, outlining here the “conspiracy of silence” that forbids Roberte to speak of her 
liaisons with other men: “this conspiracy is brewing under the epidermis of Roberte as 
much as in my syntax” he writes. Roberte, ce Soir (1954), the first part of this trilogy 
presents the drama of Octave, the retired Catholic theology professor of perverse and 
eccentric tastes (who uncannily resembles Klossowski) and Roberte, his younger wife, 
austere but beautiful, a member of the Chamber of Deputies and President of the 
Censorship Council. Each will instruct their young nephew Antoine in turn. With Octave 
presenting duplicitous riddles as to the philosophical essence of his wife however, 
accompanied by veiled secrets of her sexual adventures, his pedagogical and paternal 
skills are dubious. Comparatively the moral character of Roberte is rather heroic, but still 
fraught with difficulty. With La Révocation de l'édit de Nantes (1959) consisting 
primarily of the alternating journals of Octave and Roberte, Octave’s reflections on the 
rape of Lucretia are only brought into relief by the unspeakable secret of Roberte’s 
violation by two men midway through the narrative. Can we say that the violence of 
eroticism is conceptual or ideal for masculinity, but material or the object-in-itself for 


femininity? The sexual differences between Octave and Roberte are painfully obvious: 
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indeed Octave’s will become the phantasmatic mythologization of sexuality on the very 
epidermis of Roberte. “Nothing could give a better idea of my uncle’s mentality” the 
young Antoine explains to his reader, “than these hand-written pages he had framed under 
glass and then hung on the wall of the guest room, just above the bed, a spray of 


wildflowers drooping over the old-fashioned frame.” 


Winding and ecclesiastical, this 
document outlines a subtle game: hospitality is not merely as an accident but the very 
essence of the host and hostess, something that only is realized by offering the hostess to 


the guest it says. For as the document reads, 


The master of this house, having no greater nor more pressing concern than to shed 
the warmth of his joy at evening upon whomever comes to dine at his table and to 
rest under his roof from a day’s wearying travel, waits anxiously at the gate for the 
stranger he will see appear like a liberator upon the horizon. And catching a first 
glimpse of him in the distance, though he be still far off, the master will call out to 
him, “Come in quickly, my happiness is at stake.” This is why the master will be 
grateful in advance to anybody who, rather than considering hospitality as an 
accident in the souls of him and of her who offer it, shall take it as the very essence 
of the host and hostess, the stranger in his guest’s capacity partaking of this essence. 
For with the stranger he welcomes, the master seeks a no longer accidental, but an 
essential relationship. '° 


It continues. Perhaps it is at the origins of the controversy of Octave’s early retirement 
from the university, something that remains a mystery or secret inaccessible to us. Part of 
Klossowski’s charm is in how he provokes these questions without giving us the answers, 
leaving it to our own desires or suspicions. Octave’s views are clearly heretical. The 
allusions to the Eucharist alone attest to this. With the text playing on the sexual 
ambivalences between host, hostess, and guest, where host and the guest are signified by 
the same term in French — /’h6éte — and hence entirely contextual and exchangeable, such 
cannot be the case with the hostess, who must instead stand in an amorous opposition to 


both the host and the guest. Thus the relationship to the hostess is what binds the host to 
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the guest. As Tracy McNulty writes, “As a third term heterogeneous to the reversible 
dyad of host and guest, the hostess both facilitates the relation between them and insists 
upon its fundamental impossibility.” '! 

At the centre of Roberte, ce Soir stands “Roberte, ce Soir,” the focal point of a 
chain of simulacra that move through Les Lois de l’hospitalité; it illustrates the ironic 
differences between Roberte and Octave sexually. As “Roberte, ce Soir” relates: upon 
returning late in the evening after a long day at the Censorship Counsel, Roberte tries 
both to shake off but also recall the book of Octave’s that she is trying to have banned. 
First she thinks she has forgotten the text, then she finds a section of it “spilling from the 
paper dispenser,” ““Tacita, the Guardsman and the Hunchback.”'” Tacita, Latin for “the 
secret” is ostensibly the discussion between Roberte, the Guardsmen, and the Hunchback; 
at the same time it is a largely masturbatory and onanistic form of philosophical or 
theological debate. For as THE GUARDSMEN “(fondling Roberte’s breasts)’ pleads to 
her, 

Were you nothing but a pure spirit, as sometimes you feign to be at the censorship 
counsel, you would be no less incessantly assailed by thoughts more enormous still 
than these you are indulging in this evening. For if this flesh was given you as they 
say out of mercy to be your defense against our visitation, who else summoned us 
this evening if not you yourself who gazed at that mirror and who have little belief in 
that mercy? Who else if not you standing before that mirror, posing for a pure spirit 
with such perfection that we believed we saw ourselves in your gestures? But as 
nothing more was involved than the simulacrum of your soul created to inhabit this 
body which thanks to us has been able to transport you this evening, see yourself still 
free to choose between an existence enslaved to the spirits in which you have no 
belief and the life of the flesh which is the issue of the ways of a God in whom you 
are hardly more wont to believe. '* 


The spiritual is always contaminated by the flesh, or the text by the body Klossowski tells 


us. Each are the simulacrum of the other, or so THE GUARDSMEN would have Roberte 
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believe. Resembling nothing so much as Sade’s Philosophie dans le Boudoir (1795), the 
only other text to so boldly imbricate philosophical dialogue with erotic tableau, Roberte, 
ce Soir shares little in common with Bataille stylistically, even as the thematic 
commonalities persist. What is the text of Octave’s that Roberte is trying to ban? The 
phantasy of her rape by the Guardsman and the Hunchback, these “spirits” who have 
intruded upon her privacy. So are they writing or are they flesh? Either Roberte is silent, 
but dirties her silence with “the pure spirit,” with figures like the Guardsman and the 
Hunchback, or she speaks of her obscene thoughts and experiences in impure words, but 
thus purifies and expiates the silence that they inhabit. In order to purify our thoughts 
Klossowski suggests, we need profanity or obscenity. Profanity or obscenity besmirches 
our silence, where it necessarily remains present if unspoken, what Freud would call the 
“unconscious” or “repressed;” we speak to absolve ourselves. The correlations to the 


Catholic confessional should not be overlooked either. 


Pornology and Simulacra in Bataille and Klossowski 

To see this more clearly, consider Klossowski’s remarks on both Bataille and 
Sade. Besides “The Body of Nothingness” Klossowski also publishes “The Mass of 
Georges Bataille” (1950) and “Of the Simulacrum in Georges Bataille’s Communication” 
(1963). Each elaborates the respective affinities between the two thinkers even as they 
are differentiate them from one another. “The Mass of Georges Bataille” is included as 
part of Un si funeste désir (1963); it examines L’Abbé C (1950), Bataille’s disquieting 


tale (the first published under his own name) about a love triangle between twin brothers, 
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a priest and a libertine. Klossowski again notes Bataille’s dependency on Christian 
theology even as he aims to reverse it. Discussing the soul and the purity of silence, but 
also its compromise in words and actions, for Klossowski Bataille reciprocally draws out 
the impious character of silence, or the reversal of Christian theology by way of a 
sacrilegious profanation. As he writes, “An impure silence that corrects a pure 
language—an impious silence that is chastised by pious words—and on the other hand a 
pure silence that can be discovered only by an impious or obscene language—this fact is 
at the origin of a book as wounding, as shocking, as impious as L’Abbé C; at the same 
time, it is the very subject matter of the book.”'* Klossowski notes how Sade and Bataille 
use the language of pornography in their fight against God. At the same time he writes, 
“In Bataille, separated from the apparent rationalism of Sade by more than a century of 
Hegelian reflections, the identification of language and transgression is intensified. The 
carnal act is attractive only and precisely if it is a transgression of language by the flesh 


x15 


and of the flesh by language.” ~ L’Abbé C is the story of Charles and Robert, or rather 
Charles’ story about his twin brother Robert as edited by an unnamed third party, a 
former friend of Charles who has committed suicide in the interim. The account of their 
tragic love-affair with Eponine, a young and promiscuous girl with amorous attentions for 
both Charles and Robert is set against France’s invasion by the Nazis. It outlines the 
priest Robert’s social and moral degeneration and loss of faith in God more generally; this 
is contrasted to his rather heroic death at the hands of Nazi torturers for refusing to give 


up names of fellow conspirators in the Resistance. As Klossowski notes of the 


ambivalences between the sacred and the profane, but also good and evil in Bataille, “for 
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him sacrilege has an ‘ontological’ function; in the act of profaning the most noble name 
of existence, its presence is revealed.” '® Presenting transgression as an inverse of the 
transubstantiation of the Catholic host according to Klossowski, Bataille’s profanation is 
that which draws the spiritual into flesh, a simulacrum of the sacrament, or in 
Klossowski’s words “‘the material of a counter-sacrament, by which the mind only acts 
upon itself in order to destroy itself.”'’ One sees easily how Klossowski’s concerns 
resonate with Bataille’s. 

Klossowski develops this further still in “Of the Simulacrum in Georges Bataille’s 
Communication.” Looking at the atheological structure of Bataille’s thought Klossowski 
writes: “One who says atheology is concerned with divine vacancy, be this vacancy that 
of the ‘place’ or site specifically held by the name of God—God guarantor of the personal 
self.”'® Consequently for Klossowski “atheology” concerns a “vacancy of self—of the 
self whose vacancy is experienced in a consciousness that, since it is not in any way this 
self, is in itself its vacancy.” “What becomes of consciousness without instrument?” 
Klossowski asks.” Such will be the goal of Bataille’s search, “if indeed one can say of 
Bataille that he engages in a search” in this pursuit that moves past God and self alike.” 
Commenting on the “Discussion on Sin” occurring at the home of Marcel Moré (p. 72- 
73), Klossowski argues that rather than ideas or concepts Bataille speaks through the 
simulacra of concepts. Understanding is secondary to the immediacy of communication 
for him. “The simulacrum has an object entirely other from that of the intelligible 
communication of the notion: it is complicity, whose motives, as well, can neither be 


determined nor seek to be determined. Complicity is obtained through the simulacrum; 
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understanding by means of the notion that it is from the notion nevertheless that 
incomprehension arises.”*” Through the simulacrum of communication, whose aim is 
complicity, the self or subject is distracted from itself, is rendered vacant by it says 
Klossowski. 


The recourse to the simulacrum does not however recover an absence of a real event 
nor what substitutes for the latter. Yet to the extent that something must happen to 
someone in order to be able to speak of an experience as occurring, will the 
simulacrum not be extended to the experience itself, as long as Bataille declares that 
it is necessarily lived as soon as he speaks of it, even if he later refutes himself as 
subject addressing other subjects, allowing only the contents of the experience to be 
emphasized? Something happens to Bataille, something he speaks of as if it were not 
happening to him. Bataille who would define it or draw this or that still intelligible 
conclusion from it. He never lays claim to, nor can he ever lay claim to a sufficiently 
defined expression (of experience) without referring immediately to anguish, to 
gaiety, to a carefree abandon: then he laughs and writes that he died with laughter or 
that he laughed till he cried—a state in which experience suppresses the subject. 
Inasmuch as Bataille was traversed by what these words inscribe, his thought was 
absent, nor was his intention to submit them to a meditation in the context formed by 
these representations. What matters for him, then, was this mode of absence, and to 
reconstitute it by situating its stages, in reverse, brings him to a philosophy that he 
necessarily refuses to put forward as such.” 


Klossowski too draws analogies between Bataille’s thinking and Heidegger’s. As he 
writes, Bataille’ focus, instead of a “return to original interrogation” however is “a revolt 
in the very name of the flight of being against the existent, usefully exploited and 
organized for itself; this includes a revolt against philosophy, and thus also, in spite of 


real affinities, against the ontological preoccupation of Heidegger.” 


This is why 
communication is so closely tied to sacrilege for Bataille, and evil to “the moral summit.” 
Understanding is secondary to the immediacy of experience, an experience moreover — 
anguish, gaiety, laughter — that in Bataille tends to suppress the supposed coherence of the 


subject. As Klossowski writes, “This is a meditation that amounts to fighting with all the 


strength of thought against the very act of thinking.” Such is the radicalism of 
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Bataille’s thought, but also the “integral monstrosity” that Klossowski sees in Sade, i.e. a 
death of subject and God alike. For as Klossowski concludes, 


Atheology would like to avoid the dilemma that now appears: rational atheism is 
nothing other than an overturned monotheism. But Bataille hardly believes in the 
sovereignty of the self proposed by atheism. Hence only the vacancy of the self 
responding to the vacancy of God would constitute the sovereign moment.”° 


Like Sade, Bataille shows us the limits of rational atheism, what Klossowski observes as 
“the notion” generally, and specifically notions such as subject, God, and ecstasy as they 
occur in Bataille. Bataille tests them with the complicity of the simulacrum says 
Klossowski. 

These positive valances of the simulacrum are visible in Klossowski himself too 
though, according to Gilles Deleuze in “Klossowski or Bodies-Language” (1965), first 
published in Critique and then in his Logique du sens (1969). Deleuze’s position, like 
Bataille’s and Klossowski’s, is clearly Nietzschean. “What does it mean ‘to reverse 
Platonism’?” — Deleuze repeats Nietzsche’s famous question, explaining — “This is how 
Nietzsche defined the task of philosophy, or, more generally, the task of the philosophy of 
the future. The formula seems to mean the abolition of essences and of the world of 
appearances.”*’ Philosophically since Plato there have been both copies and simulacra 
says Deleuze: “Copies are secondary possessors. They are well-founded pretenders, 
guaranteed by resemblance; simulacra are like false pretenders, built upon a dissimilarity, 


»28 For as Deleuze notes, Plato divides the 


implying an essential perversion or deviation. 
world of representation into two: “on one hand there are copies-icons, on the other there 


are simulacra-phantasms.””? Through the Christian catechism we are made most familiar 


with the simulacrum he says. “God made man in his image and resemblance. Through 
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sin, however, man lost the resemblance while maintaining the image. We have become 
simulacra. We have forsaken moral existence in order to enter into aesthetic existence.”*” 
Where the copy is marked by resemblance, of the Same and the Similar (and thus of 
Being), the simulacrum is marked by Becoming, by dissimilarity and difference. “If the 
simulacrum still has a model,’ Deleuze writes, “it is another model, a model of the Other 
(l’Autre) from which there flows an internalized dissemblance.”*! Hence the affirmation 
of simulacra-phantasms is a reversal of Platonism according to Deleuze: “it has to do 
with undertaking the subversion of this world—the ‘twilight of the idols’ ”*? There is no 


objectively privileged place, no order of Being. 


Simulation is the phantasm itself, that is, the effect of the functioning of the 
simulacrum as machinery—a Dionysian machine. It involves the false as power, 
Pseudos, in the sense in which Nietzsche speaks of the highest power of the false. 
By rising to the surface, the simulacrum makes the Same and the Similar, the model 
and the copy, fall under the power of the false (phantasm).*? 


Of simulacra Deleuze writes, “That to which they pretend (the object, the quality, etc.), 
they pretend to underhandedly, under cover of an aggression, an insinuation, a 
subversion, ‘against the father,’ and without passing through the Idea. Theirs is an 
unfounded pretension, concealing a dissimilarity which is an internal unbalance.”** For 
in developing an “infinitely small” and “infinitely large” Hegelian dialectics elaborates 
the “speculative needs of Christianity” says Deleuze, Iconology, or the series of 
philosophy, of copies-icons. Seen from the standpoint of the simulacrum, simulation is 
inseparable from the eternal return according to Deleuze. “Between the eternal return and 
the simulacrum, there is such a profound link that one cannot be understood except 


through the other.”** He defines modernity itself through the power of the simulacrum. 
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Deleuze then extends these observations in his analysis of Klossowski. Simulacra 
proliferate through his texts he says. For Deleuze “the unity of pornography and 
theology” is unique to Klossowski: “We might call it a superior pornology. It is his own 
way of transcending metaphysics: mimetic argumentation and syllogistic pantomime, the 
dilemma in the body and the disjunction in the syllogism.”*° For as he explains, 
“Reasoning is the operation of language, but pantomime is the operation of the body... 
Klossowski thinks that reasoning has a theological essence and the form of the disjunctive 
syllogism. At the other extreme, the body’s pantomime is essentially perverse and has the 
form of a disjunctive articulation.”*’ By resonating through language but also doubling 
through images, Klossowski moves past the active-passive duality of exhibitionism- 
voyeurism according to Deleuze. Klossowski shows us how perversion inhabits 
language, is expressive of the impiety or scandal within speech, the speech of a Bataille 
or Klossowski for example. “If sight is perverse,” Deleuze writes, “so too is speech. For 
clearly it is not a matter, as in the case of a child, of speaking to doubles and fo simulacra. 


It is a matter of speaking of them. To whom? Once again, to spirits.”** 


Echoing 
Klossowski’s own remarks about L’Abbé C then, Deleuze notes the parallelisms between 
the body and language, purity and silence, but also lust and reason, asking whether or not 
Klossowski means that through speaking we overcome our sinful thoughts: “No;” 
Deleuze says, “the pure language which produces an impure silence is a provocation of 


the mind by the body; similarly, the impure language which produces a pure silence is a 


revocation of the body by the mind.”*’ This is what the “reversal of Platonism” that 
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Bataille and Klossowski each help to illustrate means, perversion’s complicity with 


theory. This is most obvious in Klossowski’s reading of Sade. 


Integral Monstrosity, “The discourse of the pervert” 


Klossowski’s influence on Deleuze is visible elsewhere, not just in his Logique du 
sens but in his Présentation de Sacher-Masoch (1967). Indeed Deleuze’s reading of 
Sacher-Masoch can be read as an extension of Klossowski’s analysis of Sade and the 


specifically sadistic Oedipal relation. By Deleuze properly differentiating sadism and 


masochism from one another, he aims to dispel the myth of a “sadomasochistic entity.” ”° 


Without examining Deleuze’s analysis of Sacher-Masoch at length, we will simply note 
that, particularly when contrasted with the Oedipal condition of the sadist, Deleuze’s 
account of masochism would not be the same without Klossowski. Klossowski’s 
development of Sadean thinking confronts theory, not so much with pornography or 
eroticism, as perversion and perversion’s language both visually and discursively. In the 
preface to the 1967 edition of Sade mon prochain Klossowski sets out his agenda into six 
succinct theses. 


(1) Rational atheism is the heir of monotheist norms, upholding a unitary economy of 
the soul, along with the possession and of a responsible ego. (2) If the sovereignty of 
man is the principle and goal of rational atheism, Sade, liquidating these norms, 
pursues the disintegration of man. (3) In the absence of any conceptual formulation 
other than that of the rational materialism of his age... Sade made of atheism the 
‘religion’ of integral monstrosity. (4) This “religion” involves an asceticism, that of 
the apathetic reiteration of acts, which confirms the insufficiency of atheism. (5) 
Through this asceticism, Sade’s atheism reintroduces a divine character in 
monstrosity, divine in the sense that its “real presence” is actualized only through 
rites, that is, reiterated acts. (6) Thus it turns out that it is not atheism that conditions 
or liberates Sadean monstrosity: rather, this monstrosity leads Sade to derationalize 
as soon as he tries to rationalize his own monstrosity by way of atheism.”! 
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Sade derationalizes atheism through monstrosity says Klossowski; he summons the 
monstrous origins of rationalism. Here Sade’s integral monstrosity echoes both the 
Gnostic and heretical texts of early Christianity as well as Nietzsche according to 
Klossowski. All are indicative of the monstrosity of the sacred, something that remains 
unaccounted for within atheist rationality. Atheism can always be taken further 
Klossowski has Sade say, an “unfinished project” as it were. The removal of 
Klossowski’s essay on Bataille from the second, 1967 edition of Sade mon prochain is 
less because he no longer agrees with Bataille, as much as reaching a graver state of 
complicity. His observations about Bataille and God are only made more plain with 
Sade. In sum, Sade makes perversion rational and rationality monstrous. The singular, 
monstrous character of the Sadean pervert speaks on behalf of reason, allowing the 
pervert to persuade reason of his belonging to it. For although the accomplices of 
perversion need no argument to justify their complicity, this is why they must continually 
profess the rationale for their acts. As Klossowski writes, “The code, now translated into 
words, will feel the effects specifically of the perverse gesture on which it is structured, as 
also logical language will restructure the perverse gesture and shape Sade’s written 


»42 Deleuze’s observations, which extend Klossowski’s, show how the 


expression of it. 
“perverse gesture” of the sadist and that of the masochist are not reciprocal, despite 
whatever analogies are to be made. 

Klossowski’s February 7, 1939 talk for the Collége de Sociologie, “The Marquis 


de Sade and the Revolution” is given in both editions of Sade mon prochain. Presented 


initially in commemoration of the one-hundred-fifty year anniversary of the French 
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Revolution, it looks at Sade’s relationship to the explosive events of 1789 and their 
bloody aftermath. For the Revolution to become possible it necessitated “a vast 
combination of contradictory demands” says Klossowski, “It was because of a kind of 
confusion between two different categories of demands that the subversive atmosphere 
could take form.”** Specifically when “the amorphous mass of average men” converged 
with the ethos of crime particular to the privileged libertine the Revolution happened says 
Klossowski. By then though, the libertine was anachronous. 


As now brutal and unforeseeable decisions of the masses intervene, as the hypostases 
of new factions are embodied and become laws while the moral and religious 
authorities of the old hierarchy are emptied of their content, these problematic men 
suddenly find themselves out of their element and disoriented. In fact they were 
closely bound up with the sacred values they spat upon. Their libertinage only has 
meaning at the level they occupied in the fallen society. Now that the throne has 
been overturned, the severed head of the king is trampled in the dust, the churches 
are sacked and sacrilege has become an everyday occupation of the masses, these 
immoralists come to look like eccentrics. They appear as they really were: 
symptoms of dissolution who have paradoxically survived the dissolution and who 
cannot integrate themselves into the process of recomposition which the hypostases 
of a sovereign people, a general will, etc., are bringing about in men’s minds.“ 


A theocratic hierarchy throughout Christianity dictates that every man is a servant of God, 
and that the king is God’s highest temporal servant says Klossowski. When the king 
defaults on his agreement, the hierarchy collapses. The meaning of these events in the 
context of Sade’s atheism are specific: “Sade made of the virtual criminality of his 
contemporaries his own personal destiny; he wished to expiate by himself that destiny in 
proportion to the collective guilt his consciousness had invested.”*° The Terror thus takes 
on an ironic character relative to the content of Sade’s narratives, not with each as the 
simulacrum of the other, so much as rationale for their reciprocal existences. As 


Klossowski writes, “The execution of the king thus becomes the simulacrum of the 
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putting to death of God.”“° Crime is the foundation of community: “For Sade, the putting 
to death of the king plunges the nation into the inexpiable; the regicides are parricides. 
Sade doubtless saw in the inexpiable a coercive force; he then wished to substitute for the 
fraternity of natural man the solidarity of the parricide, the solidarity of a community that 
could not be fraternal because it is of Cain.”*’ Or as Dolmancé’s tract in Philosophie 
dans le Boudoir, “Yet Another Effort, Frenchmen, If You Would Become Republicans” 
explains, crime is healthy for the Republic. It helps to maintain the dynamic vitality of its 
political order. 


The Greek lawgivers perfectly appreciated the capital necessity of corrupting the 
member-citizens in order that, their moral dissolution coming into conflict with the 
establishment and its values, there would result the insurrection that is always 
indispensable to a political system of perfect happiness which, like republican 
government, must necessarily excite the hatred and envy of all its foreign 
neighbours.** 


Only religion should be ridiculed, “nothing is sacred” the tract’s message can be 
paraphrased, and whatever appears sacred is only the duplicitous side of power. Hence 
“the necessity to make flexible, mild laws and especially to get rid forever of the atrocity 
of capital punishment, because the law which attempts a man’s life is impractical, unjust, 
inadmissible.”“? Comments like these are what compel Klossowski to see two ways of 
reading Sade: “On the one hand, we could take Sade literally, in which case he appears to 
us as one of the most searching and most revealing epiphenomena of a vast process of 


°° Here Sade’s political nihilism and 


social decomposition and recomposition. 
continuous apologies for crime and evil are “like an abscess on a sick body” that illustrate 


the same complicity between cruelty and justice that the guillotine illustrates historically; 


or, Klossowski’s way of reading of Sade, is to see his thinking as one that “speaks the 
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language of moral skepticism in order to combat moral skepticism.”°' Regarding the 
darker, chthonic-libidinal aspects of violence that Sade addresses, as Klossowski notes, 
“Sade was not afraid to get involved with these forces, but he enters into the dance only in 
order to tear off the masks that the Revolution had put on them to make them acceptable 
and to allow the ‘children of the fatherland’ to embody these dark forces with 
innocence.”°” In this way Sade envisions society in a state of permanent perversion and 
immorality, a state of “pure crime.” 

Klossowski looks at Sade in the context of Enlightenment philosophy generally, 
considering the structure internal to his philosophy. “In Sade’s work the bad conscience 
of the debauched libertine represents a transitional state of mind between the conscience 
of the social man and the atheistic mind of the philosopher of Nature.” This shift or 
“dialectical process” in Sade illustrates the coming to self-consciousness of atheism or 
godlessness itself according to Klossowski, which shifts from a hatred of God to a hatred 
of Nature itself over time he says. Both God and the neighbour are “indispensable” to the 
libertine, but as Klossowski shows, not so for the philosopher of Nature, who sees 
nothing in existence but the movement of a perpetual motion. He compares the virtual 
“religion of evil” that idolizes a “Being Supreme in Wickedness” practiced by Saint Fond 
in Juliette (1797) to the “System of Nature” professed by Pope Pius VI in the same 
narrative, examining the “ascesis of apathy” undertaken by the atheistic philosopher of 
Nature. The mind of the libertine needs God, “while the atheist mind will denounce 


moral categories as fabricated by the weak, the consciousness of the debauched libertine 
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is content to remain within the sphere of those categories, which it inverts.”°* Ultimately 
the Sadean conscience aims for pure aggressivity or force-in-itself says Klossowski. 


Corruption, putrefaction, dissolution, exhaustion, and annihilation—these aspects of 

the phenomena of life will have for Sade a meaning that is as much moral as it is 

physical. Only motion is real: creatures are but its changing phases. One is tempted 

to compare, no doubt with many reservations, the conception of perpetual motion 

with the Hindu doctrine of samsara. Would not Nature’s aspiration to escape herself 

and return to the unconditioned state be a dream much like of Nirvana—to the extent 

that a Western dreamer might be capable of such dreams? But instead of entering the 

path Schopenhauer searched for, Sade opens up one that Nietzsche will arrive at: the 
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acceptance of samsara, of the eternal return of the Same. 
Besides Nietzsche, Klossowski compares Sade’s thinking to the Christian heresiarchs, to 
Marcion, Valentinus and Gnosticism generally. Birth itself is a kind curse for Sade. “The 
erotic scenes themselves [in Sade] are distinguishable” writes Klossowsk1, “from the 
current literary genre of his age by the hatred of the body, by the impatience provoked in 
his heroes by the patient men and women they torment, and by the frenzied cult of 
orgasm, which was in certain Manichaean sects a form of the cult of original light.”°° 
Saint Fond’s Being Supreme in Wickedness resembles nothing so much as the Gnostic 
demiurge Klossowski says, noting the analogy between Sade’s preoccupation with an 
impossible purity and the Gnostic cosmology, of an evil God of Moses set against an 
impossible and alien but one true God of the Spirit. Indeed Sade’s is a meditation on the 
destructive forces of Nature, one that relative to a recuperative theology of presence, of 
the Same with the Same, instead offers a perversely erotic theology of evil, of absence 
and simulacra. As he writes, “The agency of this aspiration of Nature to definitive 
fulfillment is destruction, which is seen to be intimately associated with the idea of purity. 


Here we find the basis of the Sadean idea of pure crime.””’ 
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Klossowski compares Sade’s pleasure to delectatio morosa, the sin of voluntarily 
and intentionally ruminating over aberrant or forbidden acts. By drawing such impure 
acts into the mind, one turns away, not just from God, but from oneself, oriented as this 
sin is on the very absence of objects. The analogies to Octave in Les Lois de l’hospitalité 
should not be overlooked. For just as Octave ruminates over the rape of Lucretia, so too 
does Sade imagine and otherwise conceive of the rape and violation of Justine and 
various other characters. What is original in Sade for Klossowski however is his 
transmission morose delectation into writing and text. 


In observing them, not only does he describe his own reverie, he describes dreamers 
capable of realizing their dreams—or rather, his dreams. But to these dreamers who 
realize his dreams he necessarily gives his own psychological makeup, that of an 
insatiate dreamer deprived of any means of realizing his dreams except that of 
literary creation. Thus he shows them caught up in tireless recommencements; no 
successful enterprise ever satisfies them, nothing is ever done once and for all. This 
powerlessness to reach something that would be accomplished once and for all 
betrays the consciousness of the author. Not that the means of realization would 
have exempted Sade from writing: the realization, as he proved during his years of 
youth, always remained short of the conception, whatever would have been the 
means. 


This is something that Bataille too reiterates, noting how Les 120 journées de Sodome 
specifically and Sade’s writing generally can be read as a kind of prayer or meditative 
practice. “One must read them as they were written,” Bataille says, “with the intention of 
fathoming a mystery which is no less profound, nor perhaps less ‘divine’, than that of 
theology.” At the same time, as Klossowski maintains, it is “A pathos of imprisonment 
and impotence, of the impatience of being a creature. For indeed it is being that is 
experienced here as the ultimate prison, the outermost wall; and duration in the 
unendurable length and emptiness of time is an experience of being chained to one’s 


condition.” Sade’s thinking, much like Nietzsche’s in this respect, is opposed to the 
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notion of historical progress that underpins virtually all of his Enlightenment 
contemporaries. In this sense he is unique. 

In fact for Klossowski Sade presents a philosophy of crime, of insurrection and 
evil, that is at the same time a dynamic philosophy of perpetual motion, of destructive 
creation and degenerative renewal. Despite moments of philosophical rigour, this is why 
it must continuously deteriorate and undermine its own presumptions, something that 
Jane Gallop will stress in her own analysis of Sade and his interpreters. Like the 
“superior pornology” that Deleuze sees in Klossowski, as Gallop writes, “Sade alternately 
presents pornographic scenes and philosophical harangues. The result of this mixture is 


that each undercuts the other.’*! 


In Sade these degenerative gestures are intentional, born 
of the most ironic discipline, but a discipline nevertheless. This philosophy of crime and 
evil entails a will to corruption, to duplicity and contamination, just as much as critique. 
As Dolmancé explains to Madame de Saint-Ange in La Philosophie dans le boudoir in 
trying to justify his sodomistic temperament, “We do have something of the treacherous, 
yes; a touch of the false, you may believe it. But after all, Madame, I have demonstrated 
to you that this character is indispensable to man in society. The needs for dissimulation 
and hypocrisy are bequeathed us by society; let us yield to the fact.” Sade does not see 
this dissimulating treacherousness pejoratively. As Madame de Saint-Ange explains to 
the young Eugenie, the “greatest triumph” of the libertine mind “its most eminent delights 
come of exceeding all limits imposed on it; of all regularity it is an enemy, it worships 
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disorder, idolizes whatever wears the brand of crime.” 
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Foucault reiterates this in “A Preface to Transgression.” Since Sade and Freud we 
have not witnessed a realization of sexuality’s nature in language he says, not its 
liberation, but the drawing of sexuality to its limits, 


...the limit of consciousness, because it ultimately dictates the only possible reading 
of our unconscious; the limit of the law, since it seems the sole substance of 
universal taboos; the limit of language, since it traces that line of foam showing just 
how far speech may advance upon the sands of silence.“ 


So is sexuality what designates our experience as a limit? Not unless we observe the 
traversal of the libidinal by the economic and the political, the contamination of these 
fields by the textual, their mutual insurrection, and their faithless infidelities to one 
another. Only in the light of a sexuality polluted by the economic and the political, or of 
a political infected by the libidinal and the textual, can we see what Bataille will call “the 
use value of Sade.” Heterology stands outside of all “scientific” knowledge for Bataille: 
“Excretion is not simply a middle term between two appropriations,” he writes in “The 
Use Value of D.A.F. de Sade”, “just as decay is not simply a middle term between the 
grain and the ear of wheat.”® In the postrevolutionary phase of human emancipation, 
beyond political and economic structures, it will be necessary to organize antireligious 
and asocial groupings Bataille says. The goal of these groupings will be the same 
“orgiastic participation in different forms of destruction” that the excretory function of 
violence holds in the revolutionary phase of human history. Hence “the principles of 
practical heterology” can have no other conception of morality than that espoused by 
Sade. 

So, “Is Sade thinkable?”: this is the question that Alphonso Lingis poses in the 


introduction to his translation of Klossowski, Sade My Neighbour (1991). Have we yet 
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ever been able to take Sade seriously, in this “hyper-rationalism” that “embraces the last 
limits of evil? Or,” Lingis asks, “is it that under the form of rationalism something else — 
seduction and contamination — is at work in this writing; or rather that in his writing the 
form of rationalism itself becomes seduction and contamination?”®” Has Sade ever really 
been thought? Is there more still to “work through” of this thinking? What did Sade 
want us to think? Here there can be little doubt that Klossowski has taken us furthest, 
exploring the meaning of Sade. But he is not alone. Lingis acknowledges the texts by 
Blanchot, Bataille, Deleuze, Lacan, and Simone de Beauvoir that all consider Sade in 
different ways. “Not only was Klossowski’s book the origin of all this literature on sadist 
rationality and sadism in rationalism, but it has proved to be a permanent and 
fundamental source of political, sociological and psychoanalytic thinking in our time.” 
We might acknowledge Philippe Sollers’ “Sade in the Text” (1966) here as well, also 
valuable to our own analysis. For as Sollers observes, 


The question posed by the seemingly unapproachable name of Sade may no doubt be 
summarized thus: doesn’t the Sadean text exist as text for our society and culture? 
For what reasons does this society, this culture, insist on seeing in a work of fiction, 
a series of novels, a written ensemble, something so threatening that only a reality 
could produce it—a reality that, by the very fact of its acceptance in the form of this 
occult sign, must necessarily be a sacred one?™ 


Observing the way Sade is typically “reduced to a few primary significations” Sollers 
argues, as if in response to Lingis and reiterative of Sontag’s message, we have not yet 
developed the skills to read Sade properly. What Sade offers is a mode of reading that is 
also a writing, a mode of reading and writing of a “language without cause, with the 
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writing of the signifier as pure effect.”’” In this sense Sade is a kind of pure text. 


For what makes its appearance with Sade is a violent, integral modification of the 
writing ceaselessly repressed by deified speech. What appears beneath the savage 
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mask of Perversion is the exact inverse of the Neurosis instituted by a civilization 
based on the deification of speech. It is, very precisely, not anarchy, but the 
cosmological level, the destruction and reproduction of a whole that is subjected to 
elemental play; as such, it stands in opposition to any idea of completed or halted 
creation, of creation dependent upon definite intention.” 


This is the analogy between perversion and theory. “Perversion is theoretical thought 
itself’ Sollers writes, “Since Sade is attempting reasonably to strip the constitutive 
neurosis of humanity down to the roots, and on the other hand writing only to tirelessly 
indicate this fold within which language escapes us, he must therefore inscribe himself 
under the sign of the perversion that functions as the operative negative of this neurosis 
and this fold.”’* But where Bataille and Bellmer too indicate these blasphemous folds in 
the textures of speech, Klossowski offers a way of reading Sade, interpreting this 
“discourse of the pervert,” elaborating his meaning as it were. 

Take Les 120 journées de Sodome, Sade’s earliest, most systematic, and extreme 
novel, written while incarcerated in the famous Bastille prison. It is described by Sade 
himself as “the most impure tale that has ever been told since our world began, a book the 
likes of which are met with neither amongst the ancients nor amongst us moderns.”’? The 
escalating mise-en-scéne of four wealthy libertines and their victims in the remote chateau 
of Silling, over four months they systematically move through one-hundred-fifty each of 
the four passions — from “simple” and “complex” to “criminal” and “murderous.” Sontag 
appropriately describes this as a “summa of the pornographic imagination’”.’* Only the 
first month however is given in full prose, with the final three months as mere notes and 
schematic plans, it is more than enough: just the first month comprises almost three- 


hundred pages of the most furious debauchery. With the four Madams each narrating the 
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stories of their adventures as they systematically move through various fetishes and 
perversions, Sade’s plan is organized and rational, but a rationality of the obscene, of 
outrage. Indeed, when one considers that Sade never intended this text for its economic 
value (of which there could be little, as no contemporaneous publisher would seriously 
consider such a blasphemous work), it might even be understood — perhaps as the first 
and the only — pure pornography. As the narrative unfolds a profound vision of evil will 
emerge, a vision that although present throughout, is only properly experienced in the 
final month, in the blueprint for Sade’s 150 murderous passions. Take just the 97th: 


A sodomist: rips the intestines from a young boy and a young girl, puts the boy’s into 
the girl, inserts the girl’s into the boy’s body, stitches up the incisions, ties them back 
to back to a pillar which supports them both, and he watches them perish.” 


How can we feel anything but shame and revulsion, when after hundreds of pages we 
hear tales of sexual stimulation through murder, starvation and dehydration, through 
asphyxiation, disease, bestiality, and literally choking on feces and vomit? For as Bataille 
too writes, “Nobody, unless he is totally deaf to it, can finish Les Cent Vingt Journées de 
Sodome without feeling sick: the sickest he who is sexually excited by the book. The 
amputated fingers, the eyes, the torn finger nails, the tortures of which moral horror 
intensifies the pain, the mother induced, by cunning and terror, to murder her son, the 
cries, the blood and the stench, everything contributes to our nausea.” ”° 

Pier Paolo Pasolini’s transposition of this narrative into the final days of 
Mussolini’s Sald Republic but also Dante’s Inferno seems to only clarify the picture. 


Instead of four passions there are but three circles: obsessions, shit, and blood. Drawing 


a whole decadent tradition of Eros noir together, of excess and the transgressive, 
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Pasolini’s characters refer not only to Sade and Nietzsche, but also Huysmans and 
Klossowski himself. Although it is easy for our stomachs to turn in the shamelessness of 
coprophagia, the incessant participation in the most grave acts imaginable, to suggest that 
such a writing is born of moral weakness, however, is not only to overlook the 
tremendous cost paid by Sade for his writing, but also to misconstrue the rigour of Sade’s 
freedom, the radical character of his sovereignty. 

As Klossowski contends (implicit in Pasolini as well), Sade is an important 
precursor to the crises confronting 20th century European society. This is why he has 
become a seminal rallying point for French radicalism. As Klossowski asks in “The 
Philosopher- Villain” — his most developed reflections on Sade — “What do thinking and 
writing—as opposed to feeling or acting—mean for Sade?”’’ Contrasting the 
“philosopher-decent man” to the “philosopher-villain,” where the “philosopher-decent 
man” subsumes the will to truth, the “philosopher-villain” instead subsumes truth itself 
under the strongest passion Klossowski says. “If the summit of villainy consists in 
disguising one’s passions as thought, the villain for his part finds in the thought of a 


”’8 The notion of integral 


decent man nothing but the disguise of an impotent passion. 
monstrosity that Klossowski here articulates through Sade shows how the atheism of 
normative reason is but an inverted monotheism. “Reason would like to be freed of God. 
Sade—but in a very underhanded way—wishes to free thought from all preestablished 
normative reason: integral atheism will be the end of anthropomorphic reason.””” 


Monstrosity’s relation to God is a theme that recurs throughout Klossowski, their 


impossible relation to one another, or the impossibility of a properly rational atheism, but 
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it is most succinct in his reading of Sade. Integral monstrosity, the aim of the Sadean 
pervert, is outrage. This is granted precedence over any “positive” goal whatsoever. As 
Klossowski notes, “Transgression presupposes the existing order, the apparent 
maintenance of norms under which energy accumulates thereby making transgression 
necessary.”*” What the “pervert’s gesture” entails, as a “craving for an improper object” 
is the insubordination of the life functions. For the pervert, the conditions of the life of 
the species are destroyed within the individual. Indeed with perversion coincides an 
usurpation of the life functions. As Klossowski writes of the pervert, “inasmuch as this 
insubordination of the one sole function could only be concretized and thus become 
individuated in his case, he suggests to Sade’s reflections a multifold possibility of the 
redistribution of the functions. Beyond individuals ‘normally’ constituted, he opens a 
broader perspective, that of sensuous polymorphy.”® 

This is how sodomy becomes the key sign or gesture of perversion for Sade. “An 
absolutely central case of perversity, which Sade will take as the basis for interpreting all 
others,” writes Klossowski, “as the principle of affinity in what will form integral 


monstrosity, is the case of sodomy.”*” 


Not simply homosexual practices, the sodomistic 
gesture is a simulacrum of both procreation and violence, but as the ally to each in their 
turn, accomplishes the goal of neither, and instead the complicity of crime and intimacy, 
or the demarcation of atheism and godlessness. “It evinces an attitude not only of refusal 
but of aggression; in being the simulacrum of the act of generation, it is a mockery of it. 


In this sense it is also a simulacrum of the destruction that a subject dreams of ravaging 


on another of the same sex by a sort of reciprocal transgression of their limits.”** By 
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submitting the sodomistic gesture to language and normative reason Sade opens within 
language and reason “the nonlanguage of monstrosity” says Klossowski. We see it too in 
Bellmer’s L'Anatomie de I'Image. 


She had allowed him to take obscene photos of her. The sight of these prints and the 
coincidental provocation supplied by an overly strong dose of cocaine caused the 
young woman’s buttocks to become the predominant image, which became 
increasingly confused with the image of her heavenly face until the most fleeting 
expressions on that face became identical with the blind smile of the two immense 
eyes that were hemispheres of her rectum opening on her anus. This is where desire 
carried him exclusively, confusing the masculine and the feminine, and the self and 
the Other, and then sodomizing the self in the Other.** 


No doubt Sade’s wish too is to sodomize “the self in the Other.” In Jntersections: A 
Reading of Sade with Bataille, Blanchot, and Klossowski (1981) Jane Gallop looks at the 
“tergiversations” between Bataille and Klossowski, how they enact a kind of conceptual 
sodomy. For in the detours and evasions that each makes in dialogue with the other 
Bataille and Klossowski “engage (‘as it were’) in what Klossowski (in “Le Philosophe 
scélérat’) finds to be the central Sadien libertine act, sodomy. Sodomy could be 
considered a tergiversation inasmuch as the anus would be a detour in relation to the 
‘normal’ central sexual goal—penetration of the vagina. The ‘proper’ place for sexual 
tergiversation is foreplay.”*®° Here again we see the accord of theory with perversion. 

Whether Klossowski “agrees” with Sade or not is secondary. For Klossowski, 
Sade marks not so much an escape plan from rational atheism, as he does for surrealism, 
as much as the implications of a world without God, or the limits of rationalism. As 
Klossowski writes, “between the rational language of norms and the anomaly, there is a 
sort of osmosis that Sade alone could carry off—atheism will become integral only 


inasmuch as perversion will set out to be rational, and only inasmuch as it will have set 
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out to be rational will it become integral monstrosity.”*° As with Freud, perversion 
becomes intrinsic to Sade according to Klossowski. Sade’s masterstroke is to take 
perversion out of the brothel he says, “into the depiction of common manners of life. 
Sade plants his characters in the everyday world; he finds him in the midst of institutions, 
in the fortuitous circumstances of social life.”*’ Of Sade’s doctrine Klossowski writes, 
“For the disciple who will practice the doctrine (not the pervert shut up in his own 
singular case), monstrosity is the zone of this being outside of oneself, outside of 
conscience; the monster can maintain himself in this zone only through the reiteration of 
the same act.”** This is how “integral atheism” is to be accomplished he says, “in 
abolishing the limits of the responsible and self-identical ego, it logically abolishes the 
identity of one’s body. In itself the body is the concrete product of the individuation of 
the impulsive forces realized according to the norms of the species.”*” In this sense 
Sadean perversion adds to the politics of deconstruction emerging in wake of May of 68. 
For as Klossowski contends, outlining perversion’s deconstruction of subjectivity, 


The representation of having a body whose state is not that of one’s own body is 
clearly specific to perversion. Although the pervert feels the alterity of the alien 
body, he feels much more the body of the other as being his own, and the body that 
normatively and institutionally is his he experiences as being really foreign to 
himself, that is, foreign to the insubordinate function that defines him. For him to be 
able to conceive the effect of his violence on the other, he must first inhabit the other. 
In the reflexes of another’s body he verifies this foreignness; he experiences the 
irruption of an alien force within “himself.” He is both within and without.” 


Of transgression and modernism then, or the transgressive side of modernism, 
Eros noir, the goal is to move beyond humanism, not just of a mind and body set in 
discrete opposition to one another, and to other minds and bodies, but beyond the very 


metaphysics such oppositions are prefaced upon. 
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Questioning the Nude 

In Le Bain de Diane, Klossowski’s 1956 reading of Diana and Actaeon, not only 
do we see most transparently a transition from the discourse to the figure, but specifically 
a violation of the nude. Indeed Klossowski’s presentation of the myth of the virgin 
goddess and the hunter who spies on her on her bath, transformed into a stag and 
consumed by his own hounds is surely more violent than Boucher’s depiction, but a 
paradoxically subtle violence. Blending literature with his own personal commentary, 
Klossowski transforms the myth. As Sarah Wilson writes, “Klossowski’s style in Le Bain 
de Diane is exquisite: he speaks of living language and its own spectre-words, words like 
transparent flames at noon that can burst into vivid brightness in the penumbra of spirits; 
our fallacious delight is contrasted with the shadows of our memory, a starry night of 


extinguished constellations: the ancient myths.””! 


For Klossowski an intermediary 
daemon solicits the goddess Diana and thus mediates between the eternal world of the 
gods and the transient world of mortals. This is how, for Deleuze, Klossowski indicates 
the active principal of the voyeur, and the passive exhibitionist. As Klossowski writes, 
“Diana makes a pact with a daemon who intercedes between the gods and humanity, in 
order to appear to Actaeon. Through his airy body, the daemon simulates Diana in her 
theophany and inspires in Actaeon the desire and mad hope to possess the goddess. He 


becomes Actaeon’s imagination and Diana’s mirror.””” 


He suggests that Diana appeals to 
Actaeon, but also that Actaeon is not just transformed, but dons the head of a stag to 


outwit the goddess. “The theophany of Diana at her Bath thus has a twofold effect: as 


light emanating from the divine principle, it suspends time and time’s reflection; the 
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space of myth encompasses Actaeon, and his metamorphosis into a stag takes place. And 
it is in the ecstasy of an Actaeon who is idly walking about and bursts into the mythic 
space in which Diana is bathing.””* In this way Diana absorbs Actaeon into her own 
radiating nudity for Klossowski. 

In “The Prose of Actaeon” (1964) Foucault observes Christianity’s meeting- 
ground with Greece in Le Bain de Diane. As he writes, “Klossowski finds himself 
situated at the intersection of two very divergent and yet similar paths, both originating in 
the Same, and both perhaps leading there as well: that of the theologians and that of the 
Greek gods, whose glorious return Nietzsche proclaimed to be imminent.”** In 1965 
Klossowski publishes Le Baphomet which wins the prestigious Prix de la Critique. Here 
he uses Foucault’s text as a kind of forward to help contextualize the controversial 
superimposition of time that occurs throughout the narrative. The Evil Genius in 
Descartes is the same Demon that haunts Nietzsche as “the greatest weight” of The Gay 
Science (1882) says Foucault, the same Demon that returns again to Gide in “The 
Counterfeiter’s Journal” (1926). A tradition that no longer rejects the value of untruth, 
this is what Nietzsche’s eternal return illustrates he says. “Klossowski’s experience lies 
here, more or less: in a world where reigns an evil genius who has not found his god, or 
who might just as well pass himself off as God, or who might even be God himself. Such 
a world is neither Heaven nor Hell, nor limbo: it is, quite simply, our own world.””° 

Foucault is not alone in situating Klossowski at the superimposition of Christian 
theology and the Greek gods. The same year that Klossowski publishes Le Baphomet 


Blanchot publishes “The Laughter of the Gods” (1965). He observes the return of a 
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Dionysian sacred in Klossowski’s writing, one responsible for reintroducing back into 
language a kind of laughter from which it has long been absent according to Blanchot. 
Of not just Roberte, ce Soir but Klossowski’s writing in general Blanchot writes, 


Here is a work that is principally literary, even if its richness and its strangeness give 
one the right to see in it the suggestion of a new gnosis. As a literary work, it brings 
to literature what, since Lautréamont and perhaps always, it has lacked: I will call it 
the hilarity of the serious, a humor that goes much farther than the promises of this 
word, a force that is not only parodic or a force of derision, but calls forth a burst of 
laughter and points to laughter as the goal or ultimate meaning of a theology... 
Roberte, ce Soir is in this regard a marvelous book. How can one not be grateful to 
the person who has written it? And how can one not be surprised that there ever 
could be, in some author, through I do not know what privileged coincidence, so 
much innocence and so much perversity, so much severity and so much impropriety, 
an imagination so ingenuous and a mind so learned, to give rise to this mix of erotic 
austerity and theological debauchery, from which a sovereign movement of ridicule 
and levity is born?”° 


This “hilarity of the serious” distinguishes Klossowski from his contemporaries says 
Blanchot, from a Bataille or Bellmer for example, who are not nearly as humorous as 
Klossowski, despite Bataille’s ongoing references to laughter. Klossowski’s laughter is 
Nietzschean, there is little doubt, but perversely Christian as well. Consider Antoine’s 
induction by Octave into the seeming mysteries of Roberte’s naming to the pure spirit. 
Such are the mystifications that Octave presents to Antoine, the simulacra of truths. For 
as Octave explains to his young nephew in a style reminiscent of La Philosophie dans le 
boudoir, “Here we are dealing not with a divine mystery but a counter-mystery or, if you 
like, a mystification; not that it is a question of illusion: mystification counterfeits 
mystery and presupposes it; its consequences, however, are no less grave for those it 
involves; as grave for Roberte as for us,” Abstrusely citing the eleventh century 
theologian and mystic Hochheim, Meister Eckhart to validate his claim of “three persons” 


for the one “essence” of Roberte, but then later suggesting that she has multiple essences, 
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through Octave’s seemingly nonsensical mystifications Klossowski critiques traditional 
notions of language and representation. 

This critique is continued in Klossowski’s visual work. Initially begun in pencil 
in 1953, at the suggestion of this brother Balthus as a series of six illustrations for 
Roberte, ce Soir to avoid the attention of the French censors, not until 1972 however, 
following the publication of La Monnaie vivante did Klossowski turn primarily to these 
large-format drawings in coloured pencil that alongside his participation in various film 
roles becomes his primary focus in his later career. These drawings of a naively childish 
style are reminiscent of his brother Balthus, but notably more prurient. Only more 
recently have these grandes machines — Klossowski’s name for the visual iterations of his 
writing — received the proper attention they merit, which is unfortunate yet unsurprising. 
For as Wilson observes, “His graphic work, encouraged by eminent artists such as 
Alberto Giacometti and André Masson, stood completely outside the artistic debates of 
the 1950s and 1960s France, where abstract and figurative painting and the new informel 
clashed, as they corresponded to different political ideologies.””* Notably in 2006 the 
Whitechapel Gallery in London hosted a large retrospective exhibition of these works 
curated by Sarah Wilson and Anthony Spira. As Catherine Millet observes of the 
reanimation of myth in Klossowski’s drawings, in her contribution to the exhibition’s 
catalogue (a comment easily extendable to his fiction as well), “Klossowski brought all 
his complexity and eroticism to an art of quotation and recycling, an art revisiting its own 
history and reanimating its stereotypes.””’ Comparing the grandes machines to the life- 


size wooden sculptures Jeff Koons and his wife La Cicciolina for example, although 
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analogies about subject-matter can be made, “where the Koons couple, verging on the 
pompous, is set high on a pedestal” the erotic scenarios that Klossowski depicts are 
notably more restrained and dignified.'°’ Looking at the dissimulating presence of 
Klossowski’s “Roberte sign” Millet observes how Roberte breaks from the societal norms 
of her day, not just through her formal attire and more masculine body-type, but also in 
her ability to be simultaneously promiscuous and dignified. “Because Klossowski 
endowed Roberte with androgynous attributes — notably a highly developed, phallic 
clitoris — her image remains that of the independent, archetypal woman of her time, a 
cosmopolitan Diana, avowedly manipulated but herself also a manipulator.”'®! At once 
more like the ordinary woman, she is at the same time more mythical in her 


everydayness. Roberte is unique in this sense Millet says. 


Living Currency 

Klossowski acknowledges the role that simulacra, phantasms, and stereotypes 
play in his work. “The spatial presence of the simulacrum (in the sense of the statuary of 
Latin antiquity: simulacrum), evoked in Diana at her bath, gradually led me to develop 
an acceptance of this term in its implicit significance of simulation — or practically to 
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justify the imitative tendency of traditional art. He observes how “the simulacrum 


imitates what it apprehends in the phantasm.”'”° 


The simulacrum presupposes the 
stereotype he observes, which it “inverts” or “perverts” with its creation. For as he 


explains, “on the level of expression in language as much as in figurative art, stereotypes 


are nothing more than the remains of phantasmatic simulacra which have fallen into 
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current usage, left to a common interpretation: but as degraded simulacra, they reflect an 
individual or collective reaction to a phantasm emptied of its content.” !™ In this sense 
Klossowski creates simulacra of simulacra, what he himself calls “a pantomime of 
spirits.”'”° This is grounded in his reading of Nietzsche. “With the true world, we have 
abolished the apparent world” Klossowski writes in “Nietzsche, Polytheism, and Parody” 
(1957), “When the true world (the Platonic, Christian, spiritualist, idealist, transcendental 
world) that serves as the point of reference for the apparent world disappears, then the 
apparent world disappears as well. The apparent world cannot become the apparent 
world of scientific positivism: the world becomes a fable, the world as such is only 
fable.”!°° Klossowski notes the debt of the psychologist to poetry, dreams, and visions in 
Nietzsche. 


This analysis of the psychologist, before he was invaded by the dreams and visions 
he tried to avoid, allows us to see succinctly how, in the name of the rational 
principles of positivism, Nietzsche winds up ruining not only the rational concept of 
truth but also the concept of conscious thought, including the operations of the 
intellect, and how, on the other hand, the depreciation of conscious thought leads 
Nietzsche to question the validity of any communicability through language; and we 
can see more clearly how this analysis—which reduces rational thought to impulsive 
forces, but which attributes to these impulsive forces the quality of authentic 
existence—leads to a suppression of the limits between the outside and the inside, a 
suppression of existence individuated here and now and existence returning to itself 
within the person of the philosopher. What presides over this disintegration of 
concepts—for obviously something must subsist—is always the intensity of the mind 
which has been excited to a supreme degree of insomnia, a sustained perspicacity 
whose rigour goes so far as to want to be liberated from these functions of thought as 
if froma final servitude, a final link with what Nietzsche called “the spirit of 
gravity.” 


These observations are extended by Klossowski in Nietzsche et le cercle vicieux (1969). 
Echoing “The Philosopher- Villain” and other texts, he considers the role of the 


“imposter” philosopher” to “mystify”: “It is not simply a matter of destroying the notions 
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Figure 14: Pierre Klossowski and Jean Paul Reti — Diane et Actéon, 1990 


of the true and the false; it also concerns the entrance of obscure forces on to the stage 
through the moral ruin of the intellect.”'°8 Such is more than merely “the promulgation 


of deception through the invention of a simulacrum.”'”? Because the “fabulation” of 
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simulacra concerns an “exteriorization” of the phantasm (or Wahnbild and Trugbild in 
the Nietzschean terminology), only via a being’s representation, its status as a symptom or 
sign — or its non-identity to itself — does it exists for Klossowski.'!° Hence nothing stands 
outside the proliferation of simulacra. Of course Roberte, ce Soir is the title of Octave’s 
book; just as in Le Souffleur (1960) Theodore K. writes Les Lois de Vhospitalité. As with 
Bataille’s L’Abbé C, the “truth” of these narratives is continuously deferred, as with La 
Vocation suspendue as well, which presents two parallel narratives as the simulacra of 
one another. 

So since Roberte carries an uncanny resemblance to Morin-Sinclaire, as does 
Octave to Klossowski, should we say that Octave and Roberte are merely simulacra of 
Pierre and Denise? Is it that simple? More the simulacra of Klossowski’s phantasms, 
Octave and Roberte are more than merely portraits. But Klossowski and Morin-Sinclaire 
do little to dispel the mythology that invites us to conflate Octave-Pierre and Roberte- 
Denise. Their collaborations with film-maker Pierre Zucca for example only blur these 
lines. In La monnaie vivante — alongside Klossowski’s essay on the contemporary 
economics of pleasure, what Foucault calls “the greatest book of our times” — Zucca 
photographs Klossowski and Morin-Sinclaire in a series of tableaux vivants of Octave 


and Roberte. ||! 


This is continued in Roberte (1978), Zucca’s filmic adaptation of 
Roberte, ce Soir and La Révocation de l'édit de Nantes that also features Klossowski and 


Morin-Sinclaire as Octave and Roberte. These simulacra are most visible however in 


Klossowski’s grandes machines. 
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With the aide of sculptor Jean Paul Reti in 1990 Klossowski makes three life-size 
polychrome resin sculptures of these tableaux vivants, two sculptures of Roberte, and one 
sculpture of Diana and Actaeon. Of the latter, we see Actaeon partially transformed into 
a stag, still trying to accost the goddess, a goddess that looks strangely like Roberte, 
naked but for her stylish cap (Figure 14). Should we be any more turned off of the 
anachronism of Diana’s cap than the cloth upon which Boucher’s Diana lays? Both 
persist primarily in the space and time of myth, so we think not. With Actaeon wearing a 
jacket and hunting horn, with one hand already a hoof and the other grasping Diana’s 
wrist as a hound leaps up to lick lasciviously at Diana’s groin, as with a lot of 
Klossowski’s work, one feels almost compelled to laugh if it were not for the distinctly 
improper character of the figures. But this is their virtue as well. For as Anthony Spira 
observes, throughout his art Klossowski continuously recycles various characters from 
myth and history, blending and mixing them with his own private narratives. 


As in classical times, the conventional genres of legendary scenes allowed 

Klossowski an infinite variation on the dramaturgy of the nude as subject (surprise, 

shame, violence). These paragons of eroticism have all been absorbed into 

Klossowski’s own mythology combining a validating, revisionist history that 

delineates a tradition of abuse and power struggles with a complex allegorical 

iconography that draws on ancient archetypes. |!” 
This is why, even better than elsewhere, we see the life of simulacra-phantasms that 
Klossowski multiplies. 

The most developed reading of Klossowski, however, comes from Jean-Francois 

Lyotard in his Economie libidinale (1974). With Lyotard using Klossowski’s “Roberte 


sign” to help him illustrate what he calls “the tensor sign,” the tension within the sign 


itself, or the incompossible intensities within language, the “Roberte sign” helps Lyotard 
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to confront the nihilism he sees as inherent in semiotics, or the discursive bias that stands 
against a pure Nietzschean flux of intensities. He contrasts the “nihilistic” usage of the 
simulacrum by Augustine, which posits an (absent) Truth or God that is true in its non- 
presence to the more affirmative usage of the simulacrum by Klossowski. Lyotard and 
Klossowski both follow Nietzsche in illustrating the simulacrum’s relationship to the 
phantasm. Indeed for Lyotard, Klossowski and others, the linguistic sign is more than the 
just the Saussurean “signifier/signified”, it is both the unconscious phantasm and its 
expression, or “exteriorization” in the simulacrum. As Lyotard writes, “What Klossowski 
understands by the name phantasm would indeed be better conceived, as Klossowski 
himself suggests, as an object fabricated out of pulsional force turned away from its 
‘normal’ use, as a generator”.'!? By bringing together the simulacrum and the phantasm, 
Klossowski in this way draws together intensity and perversion says Lyotard, with the 
phantasm’s embodiment via perversion acting as an individuating force against the more 
general category of sexuality. This is how intensity or voluptuousness happens says 
Klossowski in La monnaie vivante: ‘““With the numeraire [or basic standard of which 
value determined], the closed world of perversion sanctions incommunicability itself 
among beings; this is the only intelligible way in which the world of abnormalities reacts 
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positively to the world of norms. Hence Roberte is expressive of what Lyotard 


describes as the “exorbitant” or unexchangeable aspect of the sign, its intensive being, of 
the sign-as-intensity. Lyotard looks at the “delirium” her proper name evokes for Octave. 
...the proper name of Roberte, the deputy-whore, the virtuous libertine, the 
undefinable offered-refused body, dissimulatory body par excellence because a 


dissimulation in two senses: on the one hand the Huguenot and reveller can take on 
the function of the sign in the equally thinkable networks of respectability and 
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sensuality; but on the other, each of these assignations dissimulating something, not 
the other as such, insofar as it belongs for its part to a regulated network of 
respectability, simply displaced, the MP being as thinkable as the whore each 
according to their own order — no, each assignation dissimulating the sign as tensor, 
and not the other sensible sign, the tensor sign in that the proper name of Roberte 
covers an area where the two ‘orders’ (two orders at least, there must be more) are 
not two, but indiscernible, where the name of Roberte is like a disjunctive bar turning 
at high speed around some point or other — the gaze, the vulvar slit, the gloved 
thumb, an intonation — and displacing itself in an aleatory fashion on the segment 
which forms this bar.''° 


By “opening the libidinal surface” or mapping these intensities, Lyotard reflects the 
Nietzschean thrust of French theory more generally through the 60s, which saw the 
prevailing theories of representation and semiotics as nihilistic. Indeed for Lyotard and 
others the structural opposition between terms is secondary to a more immediately 
aleatory pursuit of intensities, one sought through phantasms and their simulacra. 

Even transgression is a concession to nihilism Lyotard explains. “There is no 
need to begin with transgression, we must go immediately to the very limits of cruelty, 


perform the dissection of polymorphous perversion, spread out the immense membrane of 
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the libidinal ‘body’ which is quite different from a frame. Elaborating upon the 


exchangeable living currency that Klossowski proposes in La monnaie vivante, Lyotard 
illustrates the advantage of Klossowski’s project over Bellmer’s for example. 


It is not enough, to say, like Bellmer, that the fold in the armpit of the child, dreamily 
intent, her elbow on the table and chin in her hand, could count as [valoir pour] the 
folds of her groin, or even as the juncture of the lips of her sex. The question of 
“counting as’, don’t urge us to ask it, far less to resolve it. It is not a part of the body, 
what body? — the organic body, organized with survival as its goal against what 
excites it to death, assured against riot and agitation — not a part which comes to be 
substituted for another part, like, for example, in the case of this little girl, the 
fleshiness of the arm for that of the thighs and its faint fold for the vaginal slit; it is 
not this displacement of parts, recognizable in the body of political economy 
(initially assembled from differentiated and appropriated parts, the latter never being 
without the former), that we first need to consider. Such displacement, whose 
function is representation, substitution, presupposes a bodily unity, upon which it is 
inscribed through transgression. |!’ 
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As a parody of contemporary political economy, La monnaie vivante uses affect and the 
exorbitant to address what Lyotard too sees as a sensuous libidinal currency that moves 
through and alongside its economic counterparts. As Klossowski asks, 


Don’t economic standards form in turn a substructure of affect, not the ultimate 
infrastructure? And if indeed there were an ultimate infrastructure to it, would it be 
comprised of the behavior of emotions and instincts? If we say yes, that means that 
economic norms are, like the arts or the moral or religious institutions, or like all the 
forms of knowledge, one mode of the expression and representation of instinctive 
forces. 


The destruction of political economy and metaphysics are combined he suggests. 
Whether within Sade’s subsumption of the will beneath the strongest passion, or 
Nietzsche’s reduction of rationality into the life of impulsive forces, the sacred and the 
profane, the inside and the outside, truth and its representation are relative for 
Klossowski, and as Freud illustrates, grounded in Eros. Klossowski just as much as 
Freud indicates the extension of theology and eroticism into one another. 

In this sense Klossowski proves Hassan-i Sabbah’s “Assassin’s Creed” that 
“Nothing is true, everything is permitted.”''° For as Klossowski writes, “In the 
rationality of simulacra, it is willed error that provides an account of that existence whose 
very essence lies in the truth that conceals itself, that refuses itself.”'?° This “willed 
error” is what allows Sade to derationalize reason through his integral monstrosity. “The 
aspiration to integral monstrosity is in Sade the frenzied aspiration to try out all the 
imaginable forms of pleasure, to become the subject capable of exhausting the totality of 
the possible (whereas this totality of the possible can never be attained, the possible in 


fact being what is impossible to exhaust, being the inexhaustible).”'*! As Klossowski 
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would have us believe, all theology is erotic, just as modernism is transgressive, a theatre 


in which Eros conglomerates itself into myth or disperses into money. 
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Conclusion 


“The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.” 
— William Blake — “Proverbs of Hell” 


“The blizzard, the blizzard of the world 
Has crossed the threshold and it has overturned 
The order of the soul” 

— Leonard Cohen — “The Future” 


The current exhibition of the Musée d’ Orsay in Paris, Sade. Attaquer le soleil on 
display from October 2014 to January 2015 grants Eros noir a timeliness of sorts. 
Curated by writer and critic Annie le Brun, who previously was commissioned by Jean- 
Jacques Pauvert to write a preface for the complete works of Sade that she later revised as 
Soudain un bloc d’abime, Sade (1986). The Musée d’Orsay’s exhibition focuses on — in 
its own words — “the revolution of representation opened up by the author's writings. 
Topics addressed will be the ferocity and singularity of desire, deviation, extremes, the 
weird and the monstrous, desire as a principle of excess and imaginary recomposition of 
the world,” in other words the darkly erotic, violent aspects of sex and its representation. 
Eros noir too have addressed not just Sade, but rather “the revolution in representation” 
that he reflects. This revolution is quite discernible in Georges Bataille, Pierre 
Klossowski, and surrealism generally. Sade brings them all together. His presence, as a 
point of reference through 20th French avant-garde culture approaches an almost 
mythical density. The video advertising the Musée d’Orsay’s exhibition depicts a sea of 


bodies writhing in orgy, their expressions of pleasure difficult to differentiate from those 
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of pain. Slowly the camera pans out into four bloc capitals that read “SADE” spelled by 
their bodies, as it is in Man Ray’s fictional portrait of the infamous libertine. 

Despite appearances, there has been an approach throughout the preceding and a 
series of intentions besides. First, we have tried to erase all rhetoric wherever possible; if 
it has been simpler or more direct to say things in fewer words, we have tried to do so. 
Often, this has only extended our labour. Since its inception we have aimed to illustrate 
the impact of the Marquis de Sade on French avant-garde culture throughout the 20th 
century. Although neither our methods nor our conclusions are quite the same, we feel 
the goals of Jane Gallop’s Intersections: A Reading of Sade with Bataille, Blanchot, 
Klossowski have been proximate to our own. For as she observes in her own reading of 
Sade and his interpreters, it is closer to Klossowski’s writings about Bataille in his text on 
Sade than about Sade himself. As Gallop notes, “Sacking Klossowski’s garbage, 
retrieving “Le Corps du néant” from its relegation to the trash bin yields pungent 


results.” 


As she observes, the Christian stage of Klossowski’s career opens a dialogue 
with the atheistic philosophy of Bataille perhaps too easily later dismissed by Klossowski 
himself. This is only one reason we have translated “Le Corps du néant” as “The Body of 
Nothingness” and added it here (see Appendix II). But because we focus on visual 
studies and avant-garde culture as much as intertextual theory, our results differ from 
Gallop’s. This is where the importance of Bellmer emerges, but also surrealism more 
generally. Since its inception, conceptually we have viewed our own project as 


interdisciplinary. With Bataille we have focused on a cultural history of the French 


avant-garde in the early part of the 20th century; with Bellmer on visual studies; and with 
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Klossowski on “theory” or metaphysics. But to say that we have focused on any one of 
these fields is to betray the weaknesses but also the virtue of our project. 

The references to sex and religion are numerous. Is it fair to say that Sade, 
Nietzsche, and Freud haunt these writings? No more than Michel Foucault or Jean- 
Francois Lyotard, Rosalind Krauss or Alyce Mahon. Why do we broach these names? 
We have not validated many of our claims. Still we have recapitulated numerous 
comments about Sade, Bataille, Bellmer and Klossowski made throughout the 20th 
century alongside their own comments about one another. Why? To cite another again in 
our stead, we have addressed what Angela Carter in her own study of Sade calls “the 
moral pornographer.” 


The moral pornographer would be an artist who uses pornographic material as part of 

the acceptance of the logic of a world of absolute sexual licence for all the genders, 

and projects a model of the way such a world might work. A moral pornographer 

might use pornography as a critique of current relations between the sexes. His 

business would be the total demystification of the flesh and the subsequent 

revelation, through the infinite modulations of the sexual act, of the real relations of 

man and his kind. Such a pornographer would not be the enemy of women, perhaps 

because he might begin to penetrate to the heart of the contempt for women that 

distorts our culture even as he entered the realms of true obscenity as he describes it.* 
This “moral pornography” is how we should understand, not just Sade, but Bataille, 
Bellmer and Klossowski. On the face of it “moral pornography” seems contradictory. 
Morality would appear to have little to do with the indecency of pornography. But if we 
can conceptualize the morality of Sade — something that Bataille and Klossowski among 
others have shown — we can surely see the ethical dimension of a Bataille, Bellmer, or 
Klossowski. Not only this, but if, as Carter and Apollinaire both illustrate, Sade critiques 


relations between the sexes, is it not obvious that the same is occurring in Histoire l’oeil, 


The Doll, Roberte, ce Soir, etc.? It would seem so. 
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Ultimately we agree with Freud that the “death drive” cannot be entirely 
repressed, even as it cannot be embraced in an wholly straightforward manner either, not 
while one participates in society anyway. Sade remains in a privileged position in this 
respect; imprisoned before, during, and after the French Revolution virtually without 
interruption in various prisons and asylums, this is what allows him to become one of 
society’s foremost critics. As Blanchot writes of La Nouvelle Justine, ou les Malheurs de 
la Vertu suivie de l’ Histoire de Juliette, sa soeur (1797), “If there is a Hell in libraries, it 
is for such a book. One can say that no other literature of any other time has seen as 
scandalous a book appear, that no other book so profoundly wounded the sensibilities and 


convictions of men.” 


This comment is extendable by and large to Sade’s writing in 
general, La Philosophie dans le boudoir, Les 120 journées de Sodome and other texts. 
But Blanchot’s remark compels us to ask how the legalization of Sade’s texts might 
change their context over time. Has the scandal of Sade diminished with his legalization? 
It seems that it has, but not entirely. At the same time Sade has been extended into other 
mediums and languages. Hence, as Blanchot remarks, even if Sade’s philosophical 
system is impossible, it is still important. 


We are not saying this thought is viable. But it does show us that between the 
normal man who locks the sadistic man up in an impasse and the sadistic man who 
turns this impasse into an escape hatch, the latter is the one who is nearer to the truth, 
who understands the logic of his situation, and who has a deeper intelligence, to the 
point of being able to help the normal man understand himself, by helping him 
modify the foundations of all perception.” 


Sade’s effort to “modify the foundations of all perception” — like Freud and the Eros noir 
more generally — helps to demystify the fundamental relations between sex, power, and 


aggression. Indeed the “escape hatch” to which Blanchot refers is what Bataille will call 
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under shifting terms: transgression, sin, excess, sovereignty, etc. As he writes, “De Sade 
himself was neither strong enough nor bold enough to attain to the supreme moment he 
describes.”° “At one end, existence is basically orderly and decent. Work, concern for 
children, kindness and honesty rule men’s dealings with their fellows. At the other, 
violence rages pitilessly. In certain circumstances the same men practice pillage and 
arson, murder, violence and torture. Excess contrasts with reason.”’ “If language is to be 
extricated from this impasse,” Bataille concludes, “we must declare that violence belongs 
to humanity as a whole and is speechless, and that thus humanity as a whole lies by 
omission and language itself is founded upon this lie.”® This will be what Sade reveals to 
us Bataille says. In his own manner and under his own terminology Freud and 
psychoanalysis will help us to arrive upon these same conclusions. 

For as Freud observes in “Concerning the Most Universal Debasement in the 
Erotic Life” (1912) of “psychical impotence” or a lack of “potency,” it can be understood 
as a symptom of the failure of affection and sensuality to coincide in particular masculine 
sexualities. This stands in contrast to the “completely normal loving relationship” for 
Freud, something he only addresses implicitly. Of the one suffering from “psychical 
impotence” however he writes, “The erotic life of such people remains split in the two 
directions that are characterized in art as heavenly and earthly (or animal) love. Where 
they love they do not desire, and where they desire they cannot love.”” Thus observing 
the “strange failure” of love and sensuality to conjoin into a singular erotic object in such 
cases, Freud sees this as brought about when, after the primary object-choice of infantile 


sexuality is overlaid with the more overtly libidinal sensuality of adolescence, the 
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unconscious remains unduly fixated on the mother, the object of the incest taboo. In the 
same way that the mother cannot be the object of sensual love, so too is her surrogate 
unable to be both the object of sensuality and affection simultaneously. This is seldom 
observable in feminine sexualities Freud argues, even as affection’s relation to the sensual 
helps to determine the etiology of frigidity in women he says. Of the best strategy against 
this “psychical impotence” he writes, “The chief means of protection against such a 
disturbance that a person can employ in a division of love consists in the psychical 
debasement of the sexual object, while the over-valuation normally applied to the sexual 
object is reserved for the incestuous object and its substitutes.” '° Such is quite pertinent 
to our discussions of the nude and its violation. 

For despite Freud’s usage of the language of neurosis to describe the “psychical 
impotence” of his patients, they are more properly called perverts. “People in whom the 
affectionate and the sensual currents have not properly converged also generally have a 
love-life that is not especially refined” he explains; “perverse sexual goals have been 
preserved there, the non-fulfillment of which is felt to be a severe deprivation of pleasure, 
but fulfillment of which appears possible only with the debased, despised sexual 


object." 


Not only this, 

The libido turns away from reality, is absorbed by fantasy activity (introversion), 
intensifies the images of the first sexual objects and becomes fixated on those. The 
prohibition on incest, however, forces the libido turned towards these objects to 
remain in the unconscious. The masturbatory activity of the sensual current that now 
belongs to the unconscious plays its own part in the reinforcement of that fixation.”'” 


Chasseguet-Smirgel reiterates this in her own observations of the pervert, as the one who 


aims to elide “the double difference between the sexes and the generations” through an 
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anal-sadistic regression into a pre-genital world of blending, interchangeability, and the 
erosion of difference.'* Not by accident does she use Bellmer to illustrate her argument, 
comparing him to the Roman emperor Caligula and Dr. Moreau of H.G. Wells’ novella. 
Bellmer’s refusal of the phallo-symbolic world is illustrated in both his toy-as- 
provocative-object as well as his body-as-anagram she says, each of which are direct 
assaults on the phallo-symbolic order from an anal-sadistic standpoint. “Bellmer’s 
exultation is that of he who has at last found a magical technique to violate stubborn 
reality, and found the solution, as he himself says of the Doll. This work is fascinating 
and frightening at the same time.” '* Freud’s observations extend beyond just perversion. 
They are visible throughout “contemporary civilized society” he says: “The affectionate 
and the sensual currents converge as they should only in a very small minority of 
civilized people; in almost every case the man almost feels restricted in his sexual activity 
by respect for the woman, and only develops his full potency if he has a debased sexual 
object before him.”!° This helps to explain not only why commercial pornography is so 
preoccupied with coprophilic and sadistic themes, why the erotic life it depicts so 
typically appears as a regression into infantile sexualities, but also and most pointedly 
why its market remains primarily men. These are defining characteristics of masculine 
sexuality, with “civilized” men included. As Freud writes, “The excremental has grown 
too deeply and inseparably intertwined with the sexual, the position of the genitals — inter 
urinas et faeces — remain the defining unalterable element.”'° As he concludes, “I myself 
am willing to admit that such far-reaching conclusions as those set out above should be 


established on a broader basis, and that perhaps other modes of development for humanity 
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will be able to correct those that are treated here in isolation.”'’ Although we agree with 
him, one suspects Freud’s remarks are intended in a manner quite opposed to our own. 
The “surplus repression” of the “pleasure principle” in contemporary capitalist society 
calls for a “psychical debasement” of the heavenly or conceptual, one that moves it back 
into the base or sensual, or a “desublimation” as Marcuse puts it. 

In the context of art and avant-garde visual culture, we can see such a position 
taken up and elaborated by Klossowski in “Decadence of the Nude.” “The Nude” as a 
high art form has largely seen its day he says. “What precisely is the ‘beautiful nude’?’”!® 
Through Paul Klee’s Journal (1898-1918) — one of the texts he translated into French — 
Klossowski highlights Klee’s differentiation between a “human anatomy” and an 
“anatomy of the painting”: “For the nude to be painted,” he observes following Klee, “not 
according to human anatomy but according to the anatomy of the painting, would mean 
simply that the syntax of the painting — the colours spread on the surface plane — must be 
respected quite independently of our natural perspective, so as better to express the 
content of our experience by equivalences.”'? We can see this in Willem de Kooning, but 
elsewhere too. For as Klee explains in his text, “The “beautiful nude’ (the Nude as 
subject) gives way to the Nude motif, to the fortuitous Nude, and little by little the latter 
is first neutralised, then decomposed or dissolved according to the laws from now on 


peculiar to the painting in itself.”°° 


This is how the gaze participates in its primitive 
violence. Contrasting here “the marked obsession with hermaphrodites in the 


ornamentation of the modern style” to “the era’s strong and terrifying evocations of 
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‘prostitutes’ by Lautrec and Picasso” Klossowski notes the “decline of the legend of the 
female body” in western art.”' Paul Gauguin plays a special role. 


The exotic type of animal serenity in his young Tahitian girls marks a new break 
with an important element of the traditional view of the ‘beautiful nude’: the 
woman’s self-exhibitionism inherent in the traditional Nude. What can we say about 
the missing element in Gauguin’s Tahitian paintings? Here one touches on a 
specifically western complex which modern painting has tried to overcome: the 
complex of unveiling.” 


Hence Klossowski concludes, “In painting, as in literature, naturalism is only a form of 


lyricism.” 


Prefaced on a simulacral edifice, naturalism is but a set of relations no more 
or less true than any other aesthetic. Accordingly what he calls “the complex of 
unveiling” is counterpoised to the “animal serenity” of Gauguin’s Tahitian girls. How are 
we to apply such observations? 

I suggest we take Lyotard’s imperative in Economie libidinale of opening “the 
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libidinal surface,” “the great ephemeral skin” more seriously. “We must grasp this” 
Lyotard writes, “signs are not only terms, stages, set in relation and made explicit in a 
trail of conquest; they can also be, indissociably, singular and vain intensities in 
excess.”** Further stressing the agenda of Klossowski’s Monnaie vivante, that of a living 
currency, the political cannot be separated from the economic or the libidinal Lyotard 
argues. Terms are never entirely separate: the secular and the religious, God and his 
absence, the affective and the sensual, the base and the elevated, the right-handed from 
the left-handed sacred. “We desire the atheism of the libidinal band” Lyotard writes, 
“and if we cannot be critical, that is to say religious, then it must be pagan, that is to say 


affirmative. We have therefore to leap over two frontiers, that which separates the 


political from the apolitical, but also that which separates the religious from the 
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secular...””> Looking at the writings of Daniel Paul Schreber alongside Klossowski, 
Lyotard sees the “proper name” but also God as holding a pimp-like function in language, 
which echoes Klossowski’s reflections in “The Philosopher- Villain” and elsewhere. 
Lyotard and Klossowski each observe the connivance of power here with weakness or 
powerlessness: “If the proper name is pimp or God” Lyotard writes, “it is also the 
occasion of this ‘unnameable’ something. If the self succumbs to dependency, it is not 
merely according to the petty comings and goings of the preoccupations of power.””° 
Lyotard uses the woman’s supplicatory command of “use me” as a way of outlining the 
failings of not just Sade, but metaphysics generally. 


“Use me’, and this means: There is no me. Prostitution is the political aspect of 
dependency, but it also has a libidinal position besides. This is what Sade 
overlooked. The question of ‘passivity’ is not the question of slavery, the question of 
dependency not the plea to be dominated. There is no dialectic of the slave, neither 
Hegel’s nor the dialectic of the hysteric according to Lacan, both presupposing the 
permutation of roles on the inside of a space of domination. This is all macho 
bullshit. ‘Use me’ tends towards the direction of the erect member above the loins, 
the illusion of power, of the relation of domination. But something else altogether 
happens in these loins, so much more important, the chance of the abolition of the 
centre, of a head.”' 


Emphasizing the life and proliferation of the Klossowskian phantasm, counterpart to the 
simulacrum, Lyotard extends the observations of not just La Monnaie vivante but 
Acéphale. “The phantasm here is not an unreality or a dereality, it is ‘something’ which 
grips the crazy turbulence of the libido, something it invents as an incandescent object, 
and which it instantaneously adds to the band traced by its trajectory.””® As Lyotard 
explains, “It is from posing the libidinal political problem under this alternative: either the 
communication of beings through the exchange of their bodies, called ‘perversion’, or 


prostitution under the sign of dead currency, which is capital, in any case mercantilism, 
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that Klossowski forges his impossible fiction of a living currency.”*”? Community, as the 
sharing of individual identities, is — from the standpoint of a rational humanist subject — 
perverse; it echoes that sharing of identity that occurs between the mother and her child in 
infancy. The mother communicates to the infant when she feeds it, when she shares her 
body with it. Such is at the same time an expenditure, as all communication is. 

Consider again Masson’s figure of the Acéphale; it allows us to highlight the 
proper orientation of Evos noir, of “moral pornography.” As the archetypal symbol of 
health in the Western world, Da Vinci’s Vitruvian Man (c.1490) signifies of the 
equilibrium and geometry of being, of balance, order, and proportion. This is why for the 
Renaissance it will come to embody the unity of art and science, a unity that reaches its 
apotheosis in a monotheistic and loving God. Encompassed by a circle and a square, the 
symmetry of the vertical and horizontal axes of the human form symbolize the 
mathematical precision of God’s plan, the body as a temple, the reason for its use by 
institutions of medicine. After the Roman architect Vitruvius, the Vitruvian Man 
illustrates a passage from Book III of his Ten Books on Architecture (c.15 BCE), the only 
full-length text of architecture to remain with us since antiquity. As Vitruvius writes: 


For the human body is so designed by nature that the face, from the chin to the top 
of the forehead and the lowest roots of the hair, is a tenth part of the whole height; 
the open hand from the wrist to the tip of the middle finger is just the same; the head 
from the chin to the crown is an eighth, and with the neck and shoulder from the top 
to the breast to the lowest roots of the hair is a sixth; from the middle of the breast to 
the summit of the crown is a fourth. If we take the height of the face itself, the 
distance from the bottom of the chin to the underside of the nostrils is one third of it; 
the nose from the underside of the nostrils to a line between the eyebrows is the 
same; from there to the lowest roots of the hair is also a third, comprising the 
forehead. The length of the foot is one sixth the length of the body; of the forearm, 
one fourth; and the breadth of the breast is also one fourth. The other members, too, 
have their own symmetrical proportions, and it was by employing them that the 
famous painters and sculptors of antiquity attained such a great and endless renown. 
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Similarly, in the members of a temple there ought to be the greatest harmony in the 
symmetrical relations of the different parts to the general magnitude of the whole. 
Then again, in the human body the central point is naturally the navel. For if a man 
be placed flat on his back, with his hands and feet extended, and a pair of compasses 
centred at his navel, the fingers and toes of his two hands and feet will touch the 
circumference of a circle described therefrom. And just as the human body yields a 
circular outline, so too a square figure may be found from it. For if we measure the 
distance from the soles of the feet to the top of the head, and then apply that measure 
to the outstretched arms, the breadth will work to be the same as the height, as in the 
case of plane surfaces which are perfectly square.*” 


This is everything that the violence of Eros noir stands against. Aspects of Da Vinci’s 
drawing remain in Masson’s, surely, but the basic geometry of the human form is 
transformed. Without a head its face is impossible, the exteriorization of the skull and 
heart alongside the adoption of a dagger, that most basic tool of human consciousness, 
revokes the Apollonian serenity of the temple. So too with the cancelation of the circle 
and square is the geometry of the human figure de-emphasized. Instead the heart burns 
with a fire curls that into the heavens. In this sense what the figure of Acéphale rather 
illustrates is the light of revelation’s coincidence with madness or the impossible, how the 
labyrinth of life itself is unveiled or revealed, or what the impossibility of annihilation 
properly means. If anything this conjunction is even more apparent in Bataille than in 
Nietzsche. For by drawing the elevated back into the earth, into what is most base, 
Bataille revisits the Dionysianism of ivresse with a vengeance. Eros noir is the thirst for 
destruction that this drunkenness reveals. This is something no longer as present in 
postmodernism as in high modernism, at least not consciously. 

As Edward Lucie-Smith observes about the preponderance for sadomasochistic 
themes in surrealism, in Bellmer, Masson, and others, an observation just as applicable to 


the writing of Sade, Bataille, and Klossowski, transgression in their work is as much their 
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intentional response to the proliferating conservatism of their day as their private fetishes. 
As he observes, “Erotic imagery thus became an important weapon in the battle for 
modernism. It is not merely that artists seem to be expressing a fear of normal sexuality, 
and a feeling of aggression towards the woman who threatens the male with her 
otherness; it is also that the audience itself is to be assaulted.”*! This is how Eros noir is 
to be understood, an intentional attack on regressive social values. For as Lucie-Smith 
explains, “By creating images which outrage conventional ideas of decency and sexual 
reticence, the artist marks the distance between himself and ordinary members of society 
— in this the modernist appears the direct heir of his Romantic predecessors.”** Such a 
position cannot hold water easily anymore, not in small part because of modernism’s very 
assault on society. The appropriation of transgressive sexualities by popular culture, 
albeit oftentimes under thinly veiled terms, has displaced the psychological force of the 
nude and its defacement, or “debasement” in Freud’s terminology. Our awareness both 
consciously and technologically of eroticism has not intensified our experience. Lucie- 
Smith for example looks at the impacts of both photography and psychoanalysis on 
painting and sculpture, noting that cameras and film supersede painting and sculpture as 
“the primary image-makers of our society”. Painting and sculpture simply cannot 
compete with the structural “realism” of their techniques.** The producer of images 
today is more aware of the reactions psychologically of their audiences as well. Hence 
for Lucie-Smith, “despite a greater permissiveness about what may be directly 
represented, rather than hinted at or symbolized, the painting and sculpture which are 


produced are actually weaker in their effect on the psyche than those produced by our 
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ancestors.”°* This is something that Bataille, Bellmer, Klossowski, and others were 
surely conscious of. 

Eros noir rests at the intersection of law and its violation as it moves through and 
across the body. Sade for the first time put into words how crime and transgression, evil 
was sexually stimulating. Not only this, but that throughout all of human history 
shameless hypocrites have used this to their advantage, both intimately and socially, 
something they were aware of but would never have put into words. A century later 
Freud and psychoanalysis would repeat these observations, in no way condoning them but 
nevertheless observing their morphology and ground in infantile sexuality. In the 
generation that follows, through his own reading of Sade and Freud coupled with a 
perverted version of Nietzsche’s philosophy, Georges Bataille would transform these 
observations into a radically modern thinking that would deny any mode of society 
outside these precarious tensions between violence and reason. This would be extended 
by both Bellmer and Klossowski. With The Doll and his “body-as-anagram” Bellmer 
shows us visually and discursively the violence and danger that underpins all desire. 
Klossowski, at a marginal distance from this violence, continues these observations 
theologically, in his reading of Sade, the goddess Diana, and his own private “Roberte 
sign” among other sites. Each illustrates the presence of desire in language and 


metaphysics itself, in the economy of God as it were. They are not to be underestimated. 
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Appendix I 
The Monster 
Pierre Klossowski 


Translated by Jeremy Bell 


...We advanced into the small dry plain that burned where we perceived this 
phenomenon. The land that surrounds it is sandy, uncultivated and filled with stones 
: in proportion as we advanced, we felt excessive heat and it exuded the smell of 
copper and coal from the earth exhaled by the volcano : we finally caught sight of the 
flame that a light rain, fortuitously occurring, rendered more ardent : this fireplace 
may have been thirty or forty feet in circumference : if you dig the soil in the area, 
the fire lights immediately under the instrument that tears... 

Sade (Juliette) 


It will be sent by express to Mr. Lenormand, lumber merchant ... to beg him to 
come himself, followed by a cart, and get my body to be transported... to the wood 
of my land of Malmasion... where I want it to be placed in a pit, without any 
ceremony, in the first copse of thickets which is right in that wood... My grave will 
be put in the thicket by the farmer in Malmasion under inspection M. Lenormand, 
who will leave my body after having placed it in said pit ... The pit once covered will 
be sown over with acorns, so that, eventually, the terrain of said pit being replenished 
and the copse a thicket as it was before, the traces of my grave will disappear from 
the faces of the earth, as I flatter myself that my memory will be effaced from the 
spirit of men. 

Testament of the Marquis de Sade 


The different modes of destructive waiting of the present are reflected in Sade, in 
the mental operations which preside over different practices of “experimental” 
debauchery. Happiness consists not in jouissance, but in the desire to break the brakes 
that oppose desire, it is not in presence, but in the waiting of absent objects that one 
enjoys these objects — that is to say that we enjoy these objects by destroying their real 
presence — (murders of debauchery) — or if they disappoint — and seem to refuse in 
presence (in their resistance to what we want them to undergo) we mistreat them to make 


them both present and destroyed (which is expressed for example in the moral sadism of 
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sacrilege, in addressing an absent God). With certain characters of Sade, the deception in 
waiting ends by becoming an erogenous fiction: the object does not disappoint, but is 
treated as if disappointed. Therefore one of these too favored characters avows that 
having only to wish, jouissance has never been motivated by the objects that surround, 
“but by those that are not.” “Is it possible to commit crimes as we conceive and as you 
say, for me I avow that here my imagination has always been beyond my means, / still 
have conceived a thousand times more than I have done and I have been, moans always 
the nature that gave me the desire to insult, but always robbed me of the means.” 

Here again Nature is experienced like a provocative presence of waiting, a 
presence that would rob aggressive expectation: the sadist conscience sees in front of its 
own eternity what it has denied and can no longer recognize under the guise of clever 
Nature: firstly maintained in the organic functions of the individual, it is the experience of 
the limits of its aggressivity; in the other part, in the movements of the imagination, it has 
the sensation of infinity; but instead of finding its eternal condition, there it perceives like 
in a mirror the infinite reflection of the multiple lost possibilities of the individual. The 
outrage inflicted on Nature would cease to be individual, totaling immediately and 
simultaneously everything in Nature: it would achieve a pseudo-eternity, a temporal 
existence, that of perverse polymorphism. Having renounced the immortality of the soul, 
the characters of Sade, in return, pose their candidature to integral monstrosity. Thus 
denying the temporal elaboration of their own ego, their waiting places them 
paradoxically in the state of possession of all possibilities of development of power, and 


results in the feeling of unconditional power. The erotic imagination which develops as 
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the individual forms, counterbalancing sometimes a perversion, sometimes an instinct of 
propagation, and chooses the moments of solitude and waiting of the individual — 
moments when the world and beings are absent — to invade its ego, thus correspond to an 
unconscious attempt to recuperate all the possible made impossible because of the 
awareness of self — this training permits the realization of the other self — therefore an 
activity of aggression, to the detriment of exterior reality, has the aim of regaining its 
original integrity. So that with the individual living in permanent waiting, the 
imagination still seems as an effort to escape the object it expects, to go back to the a- 
temporal condition where the possession of all the possible is excluded in the possibility 
of the experience of loss. By the mouth of his characters, Sade himself confesses: “I will 
invent horrors, and I will execute them in cold blood: in a condition to refuse me nothing, 
as expensive as a few of my projects of debauchery might be, I had been undertaking at 
the moment.” Indeed, the lonely prisoner Sade, deprived of all mediums of action, 
ultimately has the same power as the omnipotent heroes he dreams: unconditioned power 
that knows the most obstacles outside or inside itself, which no longer have the feeling of 
its blind passing. “I was only undertaking them at the moment.” Haste that fails 
nevertheless to exhaust little the movement of “this kind of inconsistency, scourge of the 
soul and too fatal prerogative of our sad humanity.” Thus the soul, yearning for 
deliverance, is undergoing a contradictory experience; it hopes to escape the painful 
experience of loss by denying to the object its presence, while at the same time it dies of 
the desire to see the object, reintegrated in the present, break into the movement of 


destructive time. -—Acéphale, 1936 
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Appendix IT 
The Body of Nothingness: 
The Experience of the Death of God in Nietzsche and the Nostalgia for Authentic 
Experience in Georges Bataille 


Pierre Klossowski 


Translated by Jeremy Bell 


While it is true there is no salvation outside of the Church, it remains that among 
the amorphous mass and amidst the ones we consider unbelievers, the desire to leave this 
formlessness is in some an aspiration to salvation: these are the souls who find their lives 
extra ecclesiam as a disembodiment and who go in search of a body that they feel unable 
to recognize in the body of the Church. Having deliberately excluded the Body of the 
Savior, they do not escape the irresistible need to incarnate hic et nunc: we see them go 
forming against the Church counter-churches where they preach counter-theologies, 
where facing Golgotha stands anti-Golgotha at whose feet one celebrates an eternal Good 
Friday against any Pascalian apprehension, so they, too, for whom nothing is true and 
everything is permitted, make testimony to the Truth. 

“Have you not heard of that madman who lit a lantern in the bright morning 
hours, ran to the market place, and cried incessantly: “I seek God! I seek God!” As 
many of those who did not believe in God were standing around just then, he provoked 
much laughter. Has he got lost, asked one. Did he lose his way like a child, another 
asked. And they cried and they laughed between them. The fool jumped into their midst 
and pierced them with his eyes: “Where is God?” he cried; “I will tell you. We have 


killed him—you and I. All of us are his murderers!” “— But how did we do this? How 
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could we drink up the sea? Who gave us the sponge to wipe away the entire horizon? 
What were we doing when we unchained this earth from its sun? Where is it moving 
now? Where are we moving? Away from all suns? Are we not plunging continually? 
Backwards, sideways, forwards, in all directions? Is there still any up or down? Are we 
not straying as through an infinite nothing? Do we not feel the breath of empty space? 
Has it become colder? Is not night continually closing in on us? Do we need to light 
lanterns in the morning? Do we not yet hear the noise of the gravediggers burying God? 
Do we not yet smell anything of the divine decomposition? 

“_ Gods too decompose! God is dead! God remains dead! And we have killed 
him! How shall we console ourselves, the murderers of murderers? What was holiest 
and highest that the world has yet owned has bled to death under our knives: who will 
wipe this blood off us? What water is there for us to clean ourselves? What festivals of 
atonement, what sacred games shall we have to invent? Is not the greatness of this deed 
too great for us? Must we ourselves not become gods simply to appear worthy of it? 

“_ There has never been a greater deed; and whoever is born after us—for the 
sake of this deed he will belong to a higher history than all history hitherto.” 

What emerges from the same background of experience as Nietzsche’s cry has 
found singular resonance in the hearts of a group of young men of Paris between the 
wars. Since the great Revolution, there exists a Parisian messianism which has fought for 
a spiritual plan in the sense of a future religion of humanity. From the first Commune, 
that of 1793, to that of 1871, and even until the Parisian riots on the eve of the war, there 


has always been phalanges of young men: revolutionary clubs, romantic agitators and 
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socialists in 1830 and 1848, Jeune France, Saint-Simonians, Fourierists, Proudhonian 
anarchists and Communards, grouping always at universities, poets and painters, and up 
to the surrealists after the Great War, for whom the fate of human freedom was always 
inseparable from the greatness and influence of Paris. Thus there is a tradition, I would 
even say a mythology of Paris in which the group I am going to talk about comes to be 
integrated, and whose behavior I will try to describe that must be understood first in terms 
of what was Paris. Yet, in the Paris of these last years, subject to so many ephemeral 
fluctuations that became European convulsions, without it seeming to take any part but in 
a decisive manner, this group of young men has succeeded in crystalizing, I dare say, 
from the discomfort of this inactuality of Paris, and the risk of resignation from the world, 
the thinking that this phenomenon was already evident at the same time in other 
countries, where we still had a confused consciousness of our own. This phenomenon 
was precisely the invention of these sacred games that the text of Nietzsche predicted, the 
formation of a directed religion. 

These young men had variously tried to adapt to situations of a world in any field, 
they were driven by a nostalgia for a decisive and sensible orientation of life; its seemed 
that whenever this life tried to capture its inner worth, it might pass out in the same effort. 
And then this perpetual challenge had come to seize their minds. To understand the self, 
philosophies are not lacking, any more than the sociologists that make understood the 
Other; among others the surrealist solution, most of which was incoming, and principally 
consisted in a kind of setting things not apocalyptically in view of the impending world 


revolution: a parallel social reversal would take place on the intimate level, the oneiric 
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turn, the invasion of the dream state of sleep was preparing for the exercise of a 
spontaneity directed by a psychoanalysis and Marxism more or less heterodox. 

Yet the surrealist school had the singular merit of giving to these young people 
who had been deserted a consciousness made of irony and seriousness regarding our own 
world, an ambiguous consciousness without doubt: an attitude of social criticism, formed, 
it is true, in Marxism, along with a kind of devious complicity with what Marxism 
denounced as the contradictions of bourgeois society; in the eyes of Marxist rationalism, 
our world today seems absurd; yet, surrealism had underlined this absurdity with Marx, 
and exalted it in reference to Freud, not for the purpose of moral and economic 
remediation, in effect that of Freud and of Marx, but by love of myth, designed not as a 
world opposed to reality, but on the contrary as an experiment of the same reality. In this 
sense, existentialism, although on a different plane, represents a demythization compared 
to surrealism; Heidegger and Sartre are iconoclasts because they deny essence. Restore 
the determination of existence by myth; this is what will rally the young people around 
Bataille. These youths who had exceeded surrealism in the sense that they made no more 
illusions about the role that intellectuals play in relation to events: the appeal of 
surrealism consisted elsewhere, in its pragmatic character, in the disqualification of the 
purely literary life and the discredit of a free existence in a world that is apparently free; 
but precisely, by a sort of internal contradiction, this movement had been unable to be 
something other than literary in its results, continuing a free existence in a world 
apparently free, depicting the necessities of conscience and the impending upheaval. 


Different from the generation before the Great War, the youth of the interwar period 
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attached more and more importance to political and social actuality: it is thus that 
surrealism had been polarized in a way by the Bolshevik revolution, in part by the 
different phases of crisis of Western capitalist society. These youth lived through the 
final moments of surrealism, enough to bind certain reflexes and then to acquire the 
feeling of being essentially provisional individuals; survivors of a catastrophe, eventual 
victims of a second explosion, it was in the expiry of a violent end that all nature was 
granted. 

In the era of the Popular Front, this state of mind found its most explicit form in 
the events Georges Bataille gave to it, in either groups of disciples or various publications 
characterized by a violence of tone and audacity of disconcerting images. 

Compared to the world he found himself living in, Bataille declared himself 
acéphale and thus claimed to represent consciousness, a consciousness without head and, 
consequently, the consciousness of the absence of consciousness of a world delivered 
over to acéphality. Was it not an effect of the decapitated world, emancipated of all 
representation of the eternal and identifying with Heraclitus’ destructive play of time, a 
world where the social upheavals, civil wars express well the explosive eruption of time 
in a monocephalic world founded in divine authority or the simulacrum of this authority, 
the eruption of time no less flagrant in human existence, yet fraudulently subservient to 
the so-called immutable truths. Man himself regains his proper integrity in these decisive 
moments where, by his aggressivity he identifies with the movement of time’s ruin 


without eternity. 
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Bataille criticized bourgeois society from the point of view of his concept of 
expenditure, wherein he aspired to give the act of expenditure a sumptuary significance, 
at once erotic and sacrificial, which was present in antiquity and again in primitive 
society; but which in bourgeois society was not present; by its economic system, was it 
not incapable of forming a civilization of the sacrificial gift, and consequently of giving 
luxury its brilliance and the value that an aristocratic society expressed through its 
morals? Thus defines the hostility Bataille held to Christianity, where he was only 
repeating the grievance of revolutionary theoreticians, where in his eyes the idea of 
individual salvation, the dogma of the immortality of the soul could not fail to translate 
during this century into the economic individualism of the propertied classes. Finally and 
most importantly, in the concept of chastity and the general manner of bourgeois sexual 
morality, Bataille saw a blatant manifestation of a civilization based on the castration 
complex, and what he described as the enslavement of human beings to utility. Now the 
same idea of utility, the subjection of human life to whatever functional social system, 
was for Bataille the moral God and office of family and State. The negation of utility 
therefore could be expressed through the negation of God. 

He practiced thus an absolute political nihilism, and recognized the law of motion 
in ruin and the creation of history, that wants a closed and stifled social existence such as 
the monarchy to be condemned to the condensation of decisively explosive forces 
unfeasible in democratic society, which shows as well the low rate of anger in 


democracies. The error of the parties of the left, and Marxism in particular, was to 
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believe “an explosive surge has as its exclusive purpose and even necessary goal simply 


to destroy the head, the unitary structure of a society.” 


According to Bataille, the Church on the one hand, and the revolutionary parties 
of the left and the right on the other, occupy usurping and sterilizing positions. First and 
outside of all consideration of the Christian faith properly speaking, for him the Church 
was the custodian or rather possessor of SECRET grace which, it claimed, satisfies deep 
mythical aspirations of the human soul and peoples. Now since it had a tendency to 
merge increasingly with bourgeois society, since it had assumed through social morality 
to become a single functional organ, dependant on this society, it finishes by 
demythologizing and, at the same time, loses the secret of its influence over the masses. 
This judgement is reflected in the fact that, for Bataille, Catholicism presented itself as a 
directed religion, like the supreme form achieved to date by the exercise of values of 
attraction, these values being always part of what he calls the totality of human being. By 
consequence his becomes here a position totally opposed to rationalist critique; we will 
see later how this attitude with respect to the Church was in effect singularly ambivalent. 
Where for Bataille the Church would not only exercise no more attraction, but it could do 
nothing against the formation of new myths occurring at its expense. 

All that is given as politics today, tomorrow will be unmasked as religion: this 
phenomenon that Kierkegaard had grasped in a prophetic vision and translated in these 


terms into his Personal Diary after the events of 1848, this irrational being, irreducible to 
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reason, Bataille felt to be immediately contemporary: a password taken up by Nietzsche 
who, in the era of flat calm, heralded the era of wars of consciousness, wars of religion. 

A terrible temptation of the mind: thus presented itself as the revolution of the 
swastika. Whereas democratic movement, insofar as it refers to the Christian tradition, 
never managed to reintegrate religious sensibility properly speaking and did not exceed 
the stage of purely ethical formulations, only the anti-fascist camp of the Spanish Civil 
War had in Bataille’s eyes the merit of offering in the spectacle of burned churches what 
Bergamin called “Calderénian anarchism”; however, the swastika inaugurated the 
singular attempt to sacralize the political. Now, of either side, which, if I may say, 
literally traumatizes not only Bataille’s group but all these youths gravitating around 
surrealist memories, it was the political that will sacralize precisely by trampling any 
received morals, in other words, of giving off a religious and cultural atmosphere. The 
swastika, solar symbol, symbol of the play of destructive time, a truly Heraclitean symbol 
Bataille claimed of it if the content of this symbol had not been captured by the agents of 
a monocephalic recomposition of society. The originality of this revolution having 
consisted precisely in its principle of not being a movement in the service of an idea, but 
to take as its pretext an idea of movement itself. But this idea, namely the idea of the 
conservation of the blood of the race, not only biologizes the spiritual character of 
movement for movement’s sake, but is again mired in a massive dehumanization that will 
finish by translating the social structure’s enslavement to the most profound indifference 
of the Occident which, again, claimed to be democratic and Christian. Inconceivable 


situation reflected in the spirit, in the life of each man, at the point of life and spirit 
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becoming equivocal, in the absence of all possibility of reaction and hardly escaping into 
a State of clandestine complicity. 

How to escape from the equivocal and out of clandestine complicity? 

The creation of the sacred College of Sociology allowed him to satisfy his 
proselytism, and represents in the practical domain a first attempt to get away from the 
dilemma to which Bataille’s group felt placed by events. “Man values to the extreme 
certain rare instants, fugitive and violent, of his intimate experience,” it announced in a 
public presentation. “The College of Sociology takes its departure from this given and 
works to identify equivalent approaches at the very heart of social existence, in the 
elementary phenomena of attraction and repulsion, determining it as in it most 
pronounced and most significant compositions, such as churches, armies, fraternities, 
secret societies. Three principal problems dominate this study: that of power, that of the 
sacred, that of myths. Their resolution is not only a matter of information or exegesis: it 
is also necessary that it embraces the total activity of being.” And also: “Sociology 
itself... can hardly avoid making the critique of pure science insofar as it is a 
phenomenon of dissociation. If the social fact represents only the totality of existence, 
science being a fragmentary activity, science that considers the social fact cannot achieve 
its object if the latter, insofar it is reached, becomes a negation of its principles. 
Sociological science therefore undoubtedly requires other conditions than those 
disciplines concerned with dissociated aspects of nature. It seems to be developed — in 
particular in France — insofar as those who have assumed it were aware of the coincidence 


of social fact and religious fact...”” Such is having said to mark well the will of a lived 
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sociology, an existential sociology. But the scientific attitude he took to introduce — a 
rather peculiar scientific attitude — was not for Bataille a way to make communicable his 
perplexity. Being given notice by events to being confused with what was the same 
contradiction of their aspirations, of each suffering in silence the falsification of their 
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intimate heartbreaks, it was that “ostensibly scientific community” “sliding from the will 
to knowledge to the will to power, and divinity.” Hostile to all political and social 
discrimination, the morality of any party meaning a mutilation of the totality of being, it 
was not to political conspiracy they tended. Considering that revolutionary destruction is 
regularly followed by a reconstitution of the social structure and head, while aspiring to 
the formation of an “order that is developing and raging though the whole earth, like the 
only real liberatory act and the only one possible...” 

Now, this sacred community, universal but secret, it seemed had to be the 
culmination of an already ancient conspiracy, primed in the past by isolated individuals 
who sent along the password, although apparently unrelated between them; formed of 
their own existence, each like a stage of a plot, and each, according to his own destiny, 
elaborating the code of honour of this community to come: Sade, Lautréamont, Hegel, 
Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Nietzsche, such names were some of the existences that Bataille 
considered like existences for themselves authentic insofar as they all converged on the 
formation of this order whose mission would be to bring forth, from our profane world, 
the world of functional utility, a world of the sacred totality of being. 

Here we see the real meaning of this waiting: in this order, in this community, 


secret, in this Church prefigured by the isolated existences of spiritual aristocrats, Bataille 
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and his group expected to find somehow a reversibility of merits: reversibility which 
however could not assert the level of participation that members in this strange mystic 
body had relative to the contemporary world, profane and irresponsible, since the 
emanating of these lives acted only to the extent that their lives were born from the “death 
of God’, were themselves the ‘“‘death of God.” 

It was not to participate in the sufficiently unhealthy atmosphere of our time that 
Bataille and his generation singularly lingered before the disquieting figure of the 
Marquis de Sade: but because they discovered in his destiny a prefiguration of what they 
saw around them, in an infinitely vulgarized form: the limit-position that seeks to assure a 
man, declassed or unclassifiable, during a period of social decomposition. This limit- 
position remains for him as more aleatory and variable than the recomposition remains 
uncertain, and escapes him altogether. Therefore, with Sade, the limit-position was this: 
how my idea of pure crime, that I recognize in all men the right to exercise, will it not 
corrupt as soon as the Revolution is enslaved to the benefit of the greatest number? That 
is where man comes to ask: how will I acknowledge, and am I not the same as my 
contemporaries and fellows? 

That this question has given rise in Sade, in Baudelaire, in Nietzsche to a moral 
negation of the Other is what explains the methodical nature of this question similar in a 
way to Cartesian doubt. But this calling into question of the reality of the Other actually 
answers to a profound despair into which the doubt of Descartes is not implicated, it so 
happening that this negation of the Other is not at all methodical; one can doubt 


intellectually, said Kierkegaard, and continue to live as if one doubted nothing, but one 
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cannot despair without despairing totally. These misanthropes, by the very fact of their 
despair, did they not remain deeply united to their neighbour; this despair, in effect, what 
was this lively sense of responsibility with respect to their epoch? A Sade, a Baudelaire, 
a Nietzsche assumes the responsibility of their contemporaries and, in a sense, one can 
say, they are nourished by the reality of the Other: from this moment, their world 
inhabiting the irresponsible seems empty; nourished by acts of the Other, these men 
remain isolated and consider themselves responsible for their epoch. 

It is perhaps a consequence of original sin that wants man, since childhood, to 
believe that it is his fault his parents quarrel and are unhappy. No method of education 
can fail to extricate from him the reasons for this reaction. Elevated away from the 
internal dissensions of the family, as an orphan he recovers with all the more force 
reasons to believe at fault with respect to the great human family as soon as he is asked to 
intervene in some way in the outside world. What is known is different, actuality, the 
mediums of information made available to humanity today sufficiently prove that the 
average man wants knowledge of what is happening in the world in which he lives as if 
one knows what he would have done or what could have been done without his 
knowledge. And the need is so violent in the mass, it does not matter whether the events 
that inform them are true or false; the exactitude in which the facts are reported are all 
secondary: what matters first and foremost is that something has occurred or is occurring. 
This so banal observation is still necessary when one observes more particularly the 
reaction of men to a specifically spiritual activity, and occupies in effect a singular 


position in the world where there seems to happen more and more facts, more and more 
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acts, as and to measure that one acts, or that there seems to be less to think for more 
living. 

For example, the position of witnessing occupied by minds like Sade, Joseph de 
Maistre, Baudelaire, and also Hegel, Kierkegaard, Dostoyevsky, and Nietzsche, quickly 
turns into a position of witnesses against, suspect witnesses, who, ultimately, appear that 
it was from the beginning: a position of complicity which experiences all the more events 
like a proper intention and like a deformation of this intention, like a proper possibility 
and like a compromise of this possibility, that is reduced to undergo these events and to 
assist passively. 

When to a specific era in the history of a society, a crisis in the system of 
government permits the erection of every imaginable pattern of abuse of man and that in 
addition, to this same era, an individual, by his private life, calls into question the notion 
of human being by his own account, it is impossible that the spectacle of violence 
inflicted is not proven by this isolated spirit, both as the possibility of spiritual 
experiences and as a betrayal of this possibility. Also the bloody violence of the French 
revolution will result in a reflexive form, particularly with Sade. De Sade had very clearly 
felt that it was in the libertine challenge that aristocrats of the French Revolution had 
drawn strength from this own challenge to monarchic and theocratic Europe. The Terror 
felt like the compliment of libertinage and like punishment for the latter. The privilege of 
the mind that was in him to push the boundaries of being human, this privilege went on to 
the mass to become the right of the greater number to mistreat humans. This reversal 


was always his nagging concern and became the main reason for his thinking and his 
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works. The same concern that in Baudelaire, seizing what in his position was problematic 
from a social point of view, wants an order where the priest, the poet and the warrior 
dominate the mass of cuttable and bondable men. 

But the difference of a Sade, of a Baudelaire who lived the social upheavals to 
Nietzsche, who experienced the calm, the indifference emanating from a compact 
mediocrity. Intolerable, it was the calm for him to the extent that he felt the still 
unapparent condensation of explosive forces.: the military hegemony of Germany, the 
chances of Russia, the progress of the labor movement; this condensation of exterior 
forces, it merges with those of its proper existence, it will be like a competition of 
intimate and external forces that will accentuate its lucidity up until delirium; then 
Nietzsche anticipates the future by projecting the past: transgressing Christianity as well 
as the actual world it prepares to make, of humanity reliving inversely Greco-Roman 
decadence to return to the tragic era of Greece, with time marked by the appearance of the 
counter-Alexander, who would restore the Gordian knot that once ruled the Hellenic soul 
scattered to the winds. And the figure of Nietzsche to be confused with his image of 
Heraclitus, his idea of the eternal return with the notion of play in necessity. “The being 
of all things existing no longer appears then as the punishment of what became, but as the 
Justification of becoming that includes annihilation.” In effect, this cyclic conception, 
this idea of return to the tragic era of Greece is but a notional elaboration of the ecstasy of 
time in eternal return, to which it was subject, and which he sought to explain historically 
to the extent that he felt challenged by the events to come and accountable to his 


contemporaries. Willing to live any instant so that we can relive desire to infinity — this is 
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indeed the imperative of the eternal return, the only imperative truly authentic to the will 
to power so fraudulently interpreted today. By substituting the Christian YOU MUST 
with the I WANT of supra-nihilism, the Nietzschean soul had carried out the dangerous 
conversion of faith in the Christian God, of which it is considered the murderer, in the 
will of nothingness, because the freedom regained by the murder of God demanded that 
man wanted nothingness rather than renouncing all will. But, by wanting the nothingness 
that is non-sense of the world without aim, of a world without God, man must overcome 
this non-sense, the death of God; so it would simply be to have always wanted what had 
been and what will be; overcome the world without God, this is the eternal return which 
will be, by absorbing the transient nothingness of I WANT nothingness, will bring the I 
AM. But this cyclic movement in which man assumes the incommensurable responsibility 
of the death of God, this is the time of the eternal return, future time of a goal to liberate 
the weight of the past by the will to the future. Eternity is well the desired goal of a desire 
always renewed by an eternalization of oneself as the facts and things of existence. It is 
here the hour of the great noon, when the will to the future is asserted and it is decided in 
the direction of the over-man or the sub-man.” 

Indeed, if the will to the future of the over-man will not cease to be subject to the 
reaffirmation of the terrible and mysterious event of the murder of God, the sub-man, 
incapable of the experience of the eternal return because he is unable to understand the 
death of God as a deliberate murder, does not retain the Nietzschean teaching of the will 
to power, but rather purely and simply power, especially as it confuses power with his 


aggressivity, and even confuses it with blind necessity. 
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Bataille, placed under the sign of acéphality, did he only have the freedom of 
decision in the sense of over-man or sub-man? If the Revolution is not for him a 
sociological aspect of the “death of God’, it must be that individual existence is itself the 
murder of God. But the Revolution brings back necessarily the divine authority otherwise 
in its earlier form, at least in a camouflaged form that retracts the play of destructive time, 
which retracts the catastrophe that is the “death of God.” At the same time, the “chance 
of the superhuman’ will be lost, and existence, ceasing to be authentic because it ceases 
to be desired, will necessarily be confused in lies of the sub-man who will plea the 
catastrophe for subjugation and enslavement; before this threat, it is important to support 
existence out of blind necessity, like play, that is to say, as “the will to the death of God.” 

It seems at first hand that Bataille, in his will to revive the Nietzschean experience 
of the death of the God, has even less escaped the equivocal that threatened to confuse in 
the blind necessity of the masses, he has not had the privilege, I dare say, the Nietzschean 
punishment: the delirium transfiguring sacrificer and victim. Having “killed God” inside 
of himself, Nietzsche had destroyed by the same token a world where communicability of 
experience is possible, he felt influence the incommensurable responsibility of a 
recreation, in the absence of the creator, of anew world where men can love. And this is 
what he said in his letter to Burckhardt. “Dear Professor,” he wrote it, “I would basically 
and more gladly be a teacher of God, but I did not push my selfishness far enough to give 
up, because of him, the creation of the world...” But one must see also and above all this: 
in the sense that no man felt more faith — because, it is always the faith — to recognize 


those guilty of the “death of God”, he accused himself on behalf of all men; while at the 
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same time he is recognizable in the Crucified; his madness is both symptom of the 
incommunicability of experiences and the expiation that compensates for this 
incommunicability: this is the meaning of the mythical image of Dionysus crucified. Thus 
it satisfies the feeling he thought he had been fighting with all his strength while he had 
done the exercise: guilt. And it appears such before us in the equivocation of delirium 
and lucidity, at the same time infinitely guilty and infinitely absolved. 

But, Bataille who was referring to an existence for itself authentic, in the 
pretension of safeguarding the totality of being and persevering enslavement to a socially 
determined order, could never carry anything other than a nostalgia for authenticity. 
Hostile to partisan adhesion, because the party reduces the totality of being to the 
determined claims, his existence was not necessarily any less identical to the 
contemptible partisan. But what was worth the voluntary act of his thought to evade this 
necessary assimilation? The value of a nostalgia for guilt, a need for the primitive felt in 
a world where one seemed once and for all to engage and enter into what had been 
irrevocable; how had it been? Disconnected from the concrete realities of existence, of 
the family, the miseries of the people, he lives condemned to live like the reflection of 
what he had wanted to be — without further holding account precisely to the most basic 
feelings he shared however with the rest of men. 

Being guilty or not being, such has been his dilemma. His acéphality expresses in 
sum the malaise of guilt of a consciousness that is alienated and plunges faith into sleep; 
that now is experiencing God in the manner of demons, as stated by Saint Augustine; 


experiencing God without charity, that is to say, experiencing not a sovereign good, but 
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like the intolerable necessity of being the creature one is relative to the Creator. In 
effect, relative to the God that moves us, we are in a state of ineradicable dependence. 
God moves our will, but he leaves us free to want, leaving us free to wish this or that, 
except not to be. Now the height of liberty, is it calling then one after the other the ugliest 
man the Zarathustra of Nietzsche, the Kirilov of Dostoevsky, and after them the 
Acéphales, is the height of freedom not found in the fact of not being, and by the same 
token do we not attain the uncreated state of spirit? The “murder of God” has its motive 
in the disgust inspired by the fact of being such before God. To be able to endure, it must 
“kill” one whose presence obliges to be always present. But, it is still God who has 
furnished to man the same faculty to want to kill God because he gave him the faculty to 
want, he can seem “heroic” wanting always to “kill God” in order to accept the necessity 
of being. Nietzsche went mad, Kirilov was killed, but Bataille offers the example of this 
awful torment that is not able to become actual in its guilt, to achieve the state of 
responsibility and know the way to absolution. If for him God could be dead once and for 
all, it was not the point of existence conceived as “death of God’, but the moment the he 
decided to kill him, there is more to it than a fait accompli: the instant is always refilled 
again by this same which does not succeed in being free of the past. But God came to 
live and die once and for all so that all men die once and for all to themselves and 
resurrect a once and for all in God; and so, any one thing has a beginning and an end, and 
a decision is possible that allows, thanks to Golgotha, to make things of the past a future 
in the present. And so, too, we have a story; events would not in effect point to reality, 


they could not once and for all and ipso facto achieve absolution if they would not do it 
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again in the event that, a once and for all, gives all events their true meaning; Golgotha, 
which, by releasing existence of play in necessity, achieves history in Judgement. 

Thus all Counter-Churches are the Church of the Death of God that seeks to live 
as a body without Christ, without a head; that is to say, the Mystical Body of Good 
Friday. But the Mystical Body is constituted in fact within the darkness of Good Friday, 
darkness in which the Counter-Church, Church of the Death of God merges with the 
mystical Body; but, while the darkness is a creation, the Church of the Death of God 
alienates precisely what gives life to the Mystical Body: the voluntary sacrifice of the 
head which constitutes the Resurrection of the whole body; it is then that the merits of 
Christ, the merits of the head are communicated to the members of his Body. On the 
contrary, in the Counter-Church, in the Church of the Death of God, the Body is 
acéphalic, and what is communicated derives solely from the setting to death of the head 
by its members, a setting to death to in which the members actively participate; what 
follows from this event is pure and simple culpability; so here is the Mystical Body 
contemplated no longer under the aspect of the reversibility of the culpability of its 
members. But, if one contemplates the aspect of the reversibility of the culpability of its 
members without this one same as the reversibility of merits of the head, one wonders if it 
can constitute a body in which the reversibility of the only culpability can be 
accomplished? The reversibility of the culpability of its members, can it come to the birth 
of a body? And is not the only necessity of the Redeemer that can give to culpability that 
need to recognize themselves as the same members as the Victim? And is not this the 


internal contradiction of the Church of the Death of God? Is not this precisely the 
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impossibility of the Nietzschean Church? This Church cannot in fact not refer to the true 
Church, the Church of the Death of God cannot avoid borrowing its blasphemous 
existence from the Church of the Resurrection: indeed, this is the sense of the 
blasphemous existence of the Church of the Death of the God, the Church of the 
Resurrection contains the Church of the Death of God; in the Church of the Resurrection, 
the reversibility of the merits of the head implies necessarily the culpability of its 
members, since this reversibility of merits must necessarily act in favour of the guilty. 
The interest of the blasphemous existence of the Nietzschean Church does not consist 
then in the essential fact of our remembering this: this is because all in the mystical Body 
were previously guilty in the Adamic Body of the Death of God that we will absolved as 
well in the Resurrection of the God that our sins had put to death. It is to the extent that 
one wonders if the Church of the Resurrection is still the Church of Christ, if it does not 
remember that at the same time it is also the Church of the Death of God; we may still 
wonder whether the Mystical Body is still His Body, does he not remember that it is the 
members who put to death the head that communicates his merits? The Holy Eucharist 
that consecrates the Mystical Body, is it not the announcement of the Death of the Father? 
We have seen that Nietzsche cannot communicate his experience of the Death of God to 
his disciples because this same experience was the negation of all communication; in fact, 
God alone allows men to understand, and if God dies, they will not understand. Let us go 
further: if God dies, is there only the possibility for what has the name of experience as 
such? If God died in our hearts the meaning of the Nietzschean thought, in the sense that 


death means death of the belief in God, death of faith, then there is no more experience, 
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let alone anything left to communicate, because there is nothing. But saying only that 
God died, that our faith dies is quite contradictory because one cannot believe a time in 
God and not believe the moment after, so that the whole past of faith is abolished. The 
fact of having faith in God remains, like God remains, despite the actual annihilation of 
faith. 

Within the enunciation “God is dead” subsists a faith of the past, and it is this faith 
of the past that provides still to man the subject of this death that is uttered to the present 
as a Death of God, all the same it is also God who allows that man can believe in him and 
who allows the man to then believe that God is dead. And in a sense uniquely one can 
say that the “Death of God is a communicable experience to the extent that the experience 
of Nietzsche remains in the office of the Church, and that the “Death of God” remains 
implicit in the Church of the Resurrection. In this Church only the communication of 
experience is possible because it follows from the same communication between the head 
of the mystical Body and its members; all experience, of any kind whatsoever, refers 
always to Christ whose humano-divinity remains the eternal mediator, cause and end of 
all experience, and whose Calvary remains the eternal criterion of all that has been lived, 
of all that lives and will never be lived. But it is only to the extent, precisely, where the 
Church of the Resurrection implies the mystery of the “Death of God” that it can 
communicate the mystery of the Resurrection, that it can preach, that it can reach through 
its preaching those who seek to replace the experience of flesh and blood with the mystery 
which is the experience of the soul. 


- Sade mon prochain, 1946 
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